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PREFACE ~ & 





Tue present publication is reprinted from an English one, entitled “The 
Voice of the Anglican Church, being the declared Opinions of her Bishops on 
the Doctrines of the Oxford Tract Writers, collected, with an Introductory — 
Essay, by the Rev. Henry Hughes, M.A., of Trinity College, Oxford.” The 
value of the work was acknowledged as soon as it appeared, but an; objection 
was interposed to the title in part, on the ground that the “ Voice ofthe 
Church” could be collected only by her decision in Convocation, and that this} 
we already have in our Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies. To the American’ 
edition, therefore, another title is prefixed, and one which we believe is as. 
well adapted to the object which Mr. Hughes had in view, as stated in his - 
able Introductory Essay. The “Oxford Tracts” extend through nearly one — 
hundred numbers, and in reply have appeared almost as many volumes. Few 
among the clergy on this side of the Atlantic, and fewer still of the laity, have — 
the books necessary for the investigation of such subjects, or if they had, — 
could find the leisure “ for disentangling the subtleties of novel speculation, or 
penetrating the recesses of abstruse disquisition.” To such, a Comprnpium of 
the points at issue, a Dicesr of the peculiar doctrines of “ Tractarianism” on 
the one hand, and of opinions delivered by the overseers of the Christian fold 
on the other, will be found convenient for reference, and may at least aid in © 
placing Episcopalians upon the right track for the adjustment in their own | 
‘minds of questions vitally important to the peace and integrity of their Chasse i 


in the United Stateg. 
H. Anruon. 


New-York, September 1, 1843. 
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“While this work has been in progress, | 4. The Eucharist, by the Bishop of Wor- 
other bishops, besides those mentioned in | cester. 
the introductory pages, have delivered| 5. Extenuating the corruptions of Rome, 
charges expressly directed to the consid-.|by the Bishops of London, Salisbury, and 
eration of the Tractarian doctrines. Llandaff. 
Extracts from these charges are givenin| 6 Disparagement of the Reformers aud 
the body of the work, anid the points treated | the Reformation, by the Bishops of Salis- a 
_of are as follows: ne and Llandaff. ; 
1. Reserve, by the Bishop of London. . Undue exaltation of Coscia 
2. Tradition, by the Bishop of London. ihe ‘Bishops of London and Llandaff. 
3. Justification, by the Bishop of Lon-| 8. Tract No. 90, by the Bishops of Lon- 
don. ; don, Salisbury, and Llandaff.—Eng. Ed. 


TRUE CHURCHMAN WARNED. 





INTRODUCTORY ESSAY.* 


‘Tue object of the present work is sim- 
-ply to array against the authors of the 
Tractarian School that authority to which 
they are most bound, on their own princi- 
ples, to defer, viz., the Episcopal. On this 
account, no opinions. have been ‘cited ex- 
cept those of the bishops of the Church, 
and these only when officially delivered, 
Hence some most decided declarations 
even of bishops are omitted, as those of 
the late lamented Bishop of Chichester, 
because, however sanctioned and adopted 
afterward, they were promulgated before 
‘their author had assumed that office in the 
Church ‘by the authority of which the 
Tractarian Theology is here condemned. 

In pursuing this course, it is by no means 
contended that in all cases episcopal au- 
thority, on points of doctrine, is necessa- 
rily to be taken as decisive, and admitting 
no appeal. It may be the case, as it has 
been already, that the servants-of God may 
be compelled to contend for the faith 
against the voice of the united Church as 
expressed by her appointed rulers. But it 
is difficult to tell how the‘Oxford divines, 
on their principles, and with their express- 
ed sentiments respecting the episcopal of- 
fice, can do otherwise than yield to the 
opinions so often expressed against their 
doctrines by the bishops, especially when 
they are unable even to insinuate—what 
might seem to be with any the only proper 
ground of resistance—that these opinions 
are in opposition to the Word of God. 

It is true that their tone with regard to 
episcopal authority has been considerably 
changed since they have found it to be 
‘against them, and Dr. Pusey and others 
have undertaken to become remonstrants, 
‘and that in no very humble or filial spirit.7 
But their actual teaching remains on rec- 
ord against them, and if they decline to be 
guided by it now, they cannot escape the 
charge of repudiating one of the principal 
points of their own system, and deserting, 
for their own convenience, a position which 
they originally assumed. 

* By the Rev. Henry Hughes, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


+ Vide Dr, ae s Letter to the co of 


Cenkernry. 
ns r él 











The following is the language of the | 
Tractarian divines respecting bishops, and — 
to this:we havea right to expect that they — 
and their followers will adhere. 

To the-clergy it is said, : 

“ Exalt our holy fathers, the bishops, as | 
the representatives of the apostles, andthe | 
angels of the churches.”—(Tract, No. 1.) 

In another tract we read, 

‘Our bishops, even at this distance of 
time, stand before their flocks as the au- | 
thorized successors of the apostles; as. — 


armed with their power to confer spiritual _ 


gifts in the Church, and, in cases ofneces- — 
sity, to wield their ‘awful weapon of rejec- — 


tion from the fold of Christ; as commis- | 
sioned, like Titus, to bid, on heavenly. au- | 


thority, no man despise them, and to point — 
to those who, as a class, as bishops of 


the Church, do despise them, the solemn | 


words, ‘He that despiseth you, despiseth 
me ; and he that despiseth me, despiseth 
him that sent me.’ ’—(Tract, No. 5.) 
Again: 
‘* We must honour the bishop, because 
he is the bishop—for his office’ sake—be- 
cause he is Christ’s minister; stands in 


|the place of the apostles; is the shepherd — i 


of our souls on earth, while Christ is away. 
This is faith, to look at things not as seen, 


but as unseen; to be as sure that the bish- — 


op is Christ’s appointed representative as 
if we actually saw upon his head a:cloven 


tongue like as of fire, as you may readin 


the.second:chapter of the Acts of the. pe 


tles.”—(Dract, No. 10.) 


Again: 
“The bishop rules the whole Church a 


below, as Christ rules it above. ee ee 


No. 10.) 
And again: 
“Christ the true Mediator above ; his 

servant, the bishop, his earthly likeness. 2 

—(Tract, No. 10.) ‘f i: 
These opinions are confirmed iit the iy 

writings of the Oxford divines by the au- — 
thority of the primitive Ohurch, and espe- 
cially by the declarations of Ignatius onthe | 
episcopate. The following will serve as 
an example : 


Ps 


“ Testimony of St. Ignatius, the friend of a 


St. Peter, to Episcopacy. 
Your celebrated presbytery, wort of 
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God, is as closely knit to the bishop, as 
the strings to a harp, and so by means of 
your unanimity, and concordant love, Je- 
sus Christ is sung.”—Eph., iv. 

“There are who profess to acknowledge 
a bishop, but do everything without him. 
Such men appear to lack a clear con- 
science.”—Magn., iv. 

“* He for whom I am bound is my witness 
that I have not learned this doctrine from 
mortal man. The Spirit proclaimed to 
me these words: ‘ Without the bishop, do 
nothing.’ ”—Phil., vii. 

__ “ With these and other such strong pas- 
Sages in the apostolical fathers, how can 
_ ‘we permit ourselves in our present prac- 
tical disregard of episcopal authority? Are 
not we apt to obey only so far as the law 
obliges us? Do we support the bishop, and 
strive to move altogether with him as our 
bond of union and head? or is not our ey- 
ery-day conduct as if, except with respect 
to eertain periodical forms and customs, 
- we were each independent in his own par- 
ish ?”—(Tract, No. 3.) : 

It is impossible that the writers of the 
‘foregoing extracts should continue to dis- 
regard the bishops as they now do, without 
supplying an answer to the last question 

altogether condemnatory of themselves. 
‘The language in which they magnify the 
office of the bishop is open to the charge 

_.of undue exaggeration; but whether it be 
‘so or not, how can these men justify them- 
‘selves in despising and setting it at naught, 
when their own system and practice are 
disapproved ?* 

From the tone which their apologies and 
_vindications have assumed, there seems, 
_ however, to be but little probability of the 
heads of the party being induced by epis- 
- copal censure to desist from the course 

they are pursuing. But there are many to 
whom the expressions of their opinions by 
the bishops may be of the greatest benefit ; 
amen who in the depths of a pure heart en- 
tertain a real Scriptural reverence for those 
whom God has placed in the apostle’s seat ; 
men who, in their Christian simplicity, ac- 
tually thought that the Tract-writers meant 
what they said when they told them to 
exalt their bishops; men who have been 
only partially led astray, attracted by the 
_ powerful and apparently seasonable advo- 
cacy of some forgotten truths; men, too, 
who distrust their own judgments and abil- 
ity to decide on the great questions now at 





* The moral weight of their monitions (the bish- 
ops), says a late writer, ought to be, and has been, 
very great, though, unhappily, it has failed with the 

_ Tractators, who considered “the lightest word of a 
bishop” heavy till it pressed upon themselves, and 
who, though they thus magnify the office, and write 
“support the bishop, and strive to move altogether 

\ with him as our bond of union and head,” yet in prac- 
tice seem mentally to reserve—“ That is, when he 
approves of the Oxford Tracts, not otherwise.”—. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 
issue, and know none in whose hands they |. 


had rather leave themselves to be guided 
to a firm decision than those of the belov- 
ed chief pastors of the Church, who, with 
most exemplary learning and discretion, 
watch over her faith and practice as those 
that must give account; and more espe- 
cially all those who, with opinions yet un- 
formed, or at least not matured, and only 
loosely entertained, are just entering into 
active life ; to these last it may be a most 
effectual safeguard to be met, on the very 
threshold, with a calm and decided protest 
against error from those whom as yet, 
thank God, their earliest associations teach 
them to. revere, and whom their natural 
respect for age, learning, authority, and 
consistent virtue will not allow them light- 
ly to disregard. 
It is easy for the Oxford writers to at- 
tempt to evade the force of the episcopal 
censures directed against them, by speak- 
ing of their own statements as merely 
seeming to the bishops to be redundant,* or 
by asserting that it is mostly not their doc- 
trine which 1s condemned, but something which 
they should equally condemn themselves, and 
that little altogether is condemned, and no- 
thing essential.t How far this is actually 
the case will readily appear from an enu- 
meration of the different points on which 
the bishops here cited have spoken, togeth- 


‘er with a reference to what they have said 


on each of them, compared with the Tract- 
arian statements on the same points. It 
will then be seen that the errors which are 
condemned are by no means regarded as 
mere errors of redundancy ; that doctrines 
are condemned, and those not unessential, 
but of the gravest and most vital import. 
The points in question are the follow- 
ing: 1. Reserve in preaching the Doctrine 
of the Atonement. 2. Tradition. 3. The 
undue Exaltation of the Church. 4. Justifi- 
cation. 5. Sinafter Baptism. 6. The Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper. 7. Extenu- 
ating the Corruptions of Rome. 8. Dis- 
paragement of the Reformers and the Ref- 
ormation. 9. Undue Exaltation of Cere- 
monies. 10. The Mode of Interpreting the 
Articles adopted by Mr. Newman in the 
Tract No. 90. On all these subjects, many 
of them eminently doctrinal, the sentiments 
of the bishops are plainly and explicitly de- 
clared; and it will appear that on all of . 
them the statements of the Oxford writers 
are disapproved, and. their views spoken of 
as unsound and perilous to the Church. 
The following extracts from the Tracta- 
rian writers are given under the above-men- 
tioned heads, in order that their opinions 
on each of them may be clearly understood, 
and that it may be seen what that teaching 
really is which the bishops have felt them- 
selves called upon, in the discharge of their 
episcopal functions, to condemn. 


* Dr, Pusey’s Letter. t Id. 
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“RESERVE IN PREACHING ‘THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT. | 


The doctrine on this point is contained 
principally in two tracts, Nos. 80 and 87, 
entitled “On Reserve in communicating 
Religious Knowledge.” 

The author first applies his principle to 
“the bringing churches near to the houses 
of everybody,” ‘‘ the indiscriminate distri- 
bution of Bibles and religious publications,” 
and “the system of large national schools.” 
All of which are condemned. The object 
of the latter is said to be “contrary to the 
spirit of the Church.”—( Tract, No. 80.) 

He then goes on to apply it to the 
-“ prevailing notion of bringing forward the 
Atonement explicitly and prominently on 
_all occasions,” and declares “ it is evident- 
ly quite opposed to what we consider the 
teaching of Scripture, nor do we find any 
-Sanction for it in the Gospels. Jf the 
Epistles of St. Paul appear to favour it, it 
is only at first sight.’’* 

Again, “not only is the exclusive and 
naked exposure of so very sacred a truth 
unscriptural and dangerous, but, as Bishop 
Wilson says, the comfort of religion ought 
to be applied with great caution; and, 
moreover, to require, as is sometimes 
done,t from both grown persons and chil- 
-dren, an explicit declaration of a belief in 
the Atonement, and the full assurance of 
its power, appears equally untenable.* * ** 
Now all these unhallowed approaches to 
our blessed Saviour which these principles 
indicate will, from what has been said, in 
some manner lead to a disbelief in his di- 
‘vinity, the knowledge of which, it has been 
observed, was that which he kept from the 
unworthy.”—(Tract, No. 80.) 

Against these views the Archbishop of 
Dublin, with the Bishops of Winchester, 
Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, Chester, 
Ripon, and Hereford, have expressed them- 
selves very strongly. 


TRADITION. 


The sentiments of the Tractarians on 
this subject may be gathered from the fol- 
Jowing passages : 

“We may say ‘the Bible and nothing but 
the Bible, but this is an unthankful re- 
jection of another great gift equally from 
‘God, such as no true Anglican can toler- 
ate.”—(Tract, No. 71.) 

‘* He was prepared to throw himself un- 
-reservedly on revelation, wherever found, 
in Scripture or antiquity.” 

“The unanimous witness of Christen- 
-dom is the only, and the fully sufficient, and 
the really existing guarantee of the whole 


* Tract, No. 80, p. 74.. At page 75 Paul’s deter- 
-mmination of knowing nothing but Christ crucified is 
explained, as simply conveying the necessity of be- 
‘ang crucified to the world. 

t In the Church Catechism, for instance, 

-t British Critic, No. 54, p. 224. 


revealed faith ; Catholicity is the only test of © 
truth. * * * With relation to the Supreme 
authority or inspired Scripture it stands 
thus: Catholic tradition teaches revealed 
truth, Scripture proves it ; Scripture is the — 
document of faith, tradition the witness of — 
it; the true creed is the Catholic interpret- | 
ation of Scripture, or scripturally-proved 
tradition ; Scripture by itself teaches medi- — 
ately, and proves decisively ; tradition by 
itself proves negatively, and teaches posi- 
tively ; Scripture and tradition taken to- — 
gether are the joint rule of faith.” —(Tract, 
No. 78.) 

For a refutation of these views, see the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the Bishops — 
of Winchester, Durham, Exeter, Chester, © 
Down and Connor, Hereford, and Calcutta. 
Closely connected with the foregoing is 





THE UNDUE EXALTATION OF THE CHURCH. ~ 


The manner in which these writers uni- 
formly speak of the Church would almost 
lead us to suppose that it had superseded 
the office of the Saviour, and had become 
not merely the dispenser, but the actual 
author of all the Christian privileges we 
enjoy. Their views of Church principles 
have also produced an unscriptural depre- — 
ciation of other non-episcopal Christian — 
communities; who, as wanting the essen- ~ 
tial characteristic of a church, are spoken _ 
of as being in a condition “analogous to _ 
that of the Samaritans of old;” as in “an 
intermediate state between Christianity i 
and heathenism,” as “left to the uncove- » 
nanted mercies of God,” and as having “the 
light that is in them darkness.”* 

This subject is treated at length by the 
Archbishop of Dublin, while the opinions 
advanced by the Tractarians are the oc- 
casion of severe animadversion both from ' 
him, and from the Bishops of London, Here- _ 
ford, and Chester. Jey) | 








" 
JUSTIFICATION. Fi 


M. Froude writes: “Is it expedient to 
put forth any paper on ‘the doctrine ne- 
cessary to salvation?” JIamledto question — 


whether justification by faith is an mtegral i 


part of this doctrine.” AM 
Mr. Newman writes: “It is a distinct | 
question altogether whether, with the pres- ii 
ence of God the Holy Ghost, we can obey — 
unto justification; and while the received 
doctrine in all ages of the Church has been, | 
that through the largeness and peculiarity a 
of the gift of grace we can, it is the dis- 4 
tinguishing tenet of the school of Luther, « 
that through the incurable nature of our { 
corruption we cannot.” a 
* Christ is our righteousness by dwelling i 
in us by the Spirit. He justifies us by » 
if 
| 






* Tracts, passim, especially Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 11, 
20, 23, 29, 30, 31, 47, 49, 51. ail 

+ Froude’s Remains, p. 332. ii, 

{ Lectures on Justification, p. 68,69. - ~~ i 


8 
entering into us, 
us by remaining in us.”—P. 167. 


“ There are ten thousand justifications.” 
“An assent to the doctrine that faith 


alone justifies does not at all preclude the 


doctrine of works justifying also.” —(Tract, 


No. 90.) 

Another ‘Tractarian writes: “Some 
Catholic verities there are which are rath- 
er impressed upon the surface of Holy 
Scripture than involved in the depth of its 
meaning ; such we would maintain to be, 
among others, the doctrine of justification 
es works.”* 

_ Another : “ This may be set down as the 

essence of sectarian doctrine—to consider 

a faith, and not the sacraments, as the proper 

instrument of justification and other Gos- 
pel gifts.” 

Mr. Williams writes, “ Our chief strength 

-Inust:be the altar ; it must be in sacraments 
and prayers, and a good life to give effica- 
cy to them; and in secret alms to the poor 
to buy their prayers, which have great 
power with God. ”—-(Tract, No, 80. ) 

Dr. Pusey writes, that justification by 
faith is “justification by God’s free grace 
am the Gospel, as opposed to everything out 
of the Gospel ;” but if it comes to be look- 
ed upon as a definition, then “ justification 
by faith comes to be opposed in men’s 
minds to baptism, the means ordained by 
Christ himself for the remission of sin, or 

“for justification.”f 

Though his meaning is not very clear, 
‘Dr. Pusey here evidently implies that “ Jus- 
tification by Faith” merely signifies that it 
is through the Gospel (the faith) that all 
blessings are derived to us from God; but 

as to the means whereby, under the Gos- 
pel, these blessings are to be secured, the 
question is still left open after the recep- 
“thon of that doctrine. 

he Tractarian errors are met, and the 
true doctrine of the Church maintained, 
by the Archbishop of Cashel, and the Bish- 
ops of Winchester, Chester, Hereford, and 
Calcutta, 






SIN, AFTER BAPTISM. 


“The great majority die, according to 

the: Romanists, in God’s favour, yet more 
or Jess under the bond of their sins. | And 
so far we may unhesitatingly allow to| 
them, or rather we ourselves hold the} 
same, if we hold that after baptism there 
is no plenary pardon of sins in this life to } 
the sinner, however penitent, such as in} 
‘baptism was once vouchsafed to him.”— | 
(Tract, No.:79.) 


in Christ’s blood, we. again sin, there is. no 
more such complete tc eh in this life.”’§ 


i Pia rey Coleg ges 


* British Critic, No. p. 42. 


' + Pusey on Baptism, p. 20. § Ibid., p. 63. 


- He continues to justify 









“Tf, after having been washed, once forall, | 





+ Advertisement prefixed to, vol, ii, of Tracts, p. vi. | 
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The Bishops of Ripon, Hereford, and- 
Exeter have expressed themselves strong- 
ly in condemnation of this doctrine. 


THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD’s SUPPER. 

To show the nature of the Tractarian 
doctrine on this point, the following state- 
ments will suffice : 

“I should like to know why you ftinch. 
from saying that the power of making the 
body and blood of Christ is vested in ae 
successors of the apostles.”* 

“The day may come when each of us 
inferior ministers may have to give up our > 
churches, &c., &c. ‘Then you will honour 
us with a purer honour than you do now, 
as intrusted with the awful and mysterious 
gift of making the bread and wine Christ’s 
-body and blood.”—(Tract, No. 10.) ; 

“The Eucharist, then, according to them 
(the early Church), consisted of two parts, 
a ‘ commemorative sacrifice,’ and a ‘com- 
munion,’ or communication; the former 
obtaining remission of sins for the Church.” 
—(Tract, No. 81.) 

“J have always spoken of a commemo- 
rative sacrament in the Holy Eucharist, 
pleading the merits of the one great sacri- 
fice of the cross.”} 

“ On the whole, then, it is conceived that 
the article before us (the thirty-first) nei- 
ther speaks against the mass in itself, nor 
against its being an offering, though com- 
memorative, for the quick and the dead.”-— 
(Tract, No. 90.) 

“The pardoning grace in the Holy Eu- 
charist.”"¢ 

These expressions are condemned by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, and spoken of by 
the Bishops of Durham and Hereford as 
opposed to the doctrine of the Reformers. 
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EXTENUATING THE CORRUPTIONS OF ROME. 

The Roman Catholic prelate Dr. Wise- 
man says of these writers, “It seems im- 
possible to read the works of the. Oxford 
divines, and especially to follow them 
chronologically, without discovering a dai- 
ly approach towards our Holy Church both 
in doctrine and affectionate feeling. * * * 
Their admiration of our institutions and 
practices, and their regret at having lost 
them, manifestly spring from the value 
| which they set upon everything Catholi 
| and to suppose them (without an insincer- 
ity which they have given us no right to” 
|charge them with) to love the parts of a. 
‘system, and wish for them, while they 
would reject the root, and only secure sup- 
|port of them—the system itself—is to my 
‘mind revoltingly contradictory.” 

On what grounds Dr. Wiseman. forms 


} 





* Froude’ s Remains, p. 326. 

+ Dr. Pusey’s Letter to. a Friend, published in. 
Trish Ecclesiastical Journal, September, 1841, 

¢ Pusey’s Letter to the. Arbon of nade 


[TY, P. 92. 
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his opinion the following extracts will suf- 
fice to show: ae 

“ ___ admits that if the Roman Catho- 
lics would revoke their anathemas, we might 
reckon all the points of difference as theolo- 
gical opimons.* This roro¢ is agood one.”’t 

“Surely you should reserve blasphe- 
mous, impious, &c., for denial of the arti- 
cles of faith.”— (Froude, p. 422.) 

The Church of Rome is said to be, 

“Our mother, through whom we were 
born to Christ.”—( Tract, No. 77.) 

We are told of 

“Her high gifts, and strong claims on 


our admiration, reverence, love, and grati- 


tude.” —( Tract, No. 70.) 

‘There will ever be a number of refined 
and affectionate minds, who, disappointed 
in finding full matter for their devotional 
feelings in the English system, as at pres- 
ent conducted, betake themselves through 
human frailty to Rome.”—( Tract, No. 71.) 

“ The age is moving towards something, 
and, most unhappily, the one religious com- 
munity among us which has of late years 
been practically in possession of this some- 
thing 1s the Church of Rome. She alone, 
amid all the errors and evils of her practi- 
cal system, has given free scope to the 
feelings of awe, mystery, tenderness, rev- 
erence, devotedness, and other feelings, 
which may especially be called Catho- 
lic.” 

ce to these general statements the 
views taken by the Tractarian writers 
of various superstitious practices of the 
Church of Rome. 

ADORATION OF IMAGES AND INVOCATION OF 
Z SAINTS. 


“The Tridentine decree declares that it 
is good and useful suppliantly to invoke 


the saints, and that the images of Christ, | 


and the blessed Virgin, and the other saints, 
should receive due honour and veneration ; 
words which themselves go to the verge 
of what could be received by the cautious 
Christian, though possibly admitting of an 
honest interpretation.” —( Tract, No. 71.) 

“« Who can ever hope, except the gross- 
est and most blinded minds, to be gaining 





* A candidate for orders admitted “ that he thought 
he could receive all the decrees of Trent, the dam- 
natory clauses only excepted.” See “A Statement of 
Facts in relation to the Recent Ordination in St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, New-York, by Drs. Smith and An- 
thon,” p. 9. ‘The document from which we quote is 
the one which the candidate (see his Letter of July 
26th) acknowledges that he did correct.» Again, when 
the question was put (see Statement of Facts, p. 19), 
« Do you, or do you not, deem the differences between 
the Protestant Episcopal Church’ and the Chureh of 
Rome to be such as embrace points of faith?” he was 
understood to reply, ‘‘If those. differences be under- 
stood to be matters of doctrine, they would embrace 
points of faith; but if, as is believed, they are mat- 
ters of opinion, they would not,” 

+ Froude’s Remains, p. 329. 

t Letter 5 Dr. Jelf, p. 25, 26. 


of Christ.”* 
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the favour of the blessed saints;-when they” 
come with unchaste thoughts,-and eyes: — 
that cannot cease from sin ?”* 

“ Not ail invocation is wrong. The pas-- 
sage (from the homily on prayer) plainly~ 
tells us what kind of invocation is not al--—— 
lowable. Two instances are specially 
given, viz., sacrificing and falling down to- 
worship. Here again, as before, the arti-- 
cle (the 22d) gains a witness and con- 
eurrence from the Council of Trent. 
‘ Though,’ say the divines then assembled, 
‘the. Chureh has been accustomed some- 
times to celebrate a few masses to the 
honour and remembrance of saints, yet. 
she doth not teach that sacrifice is offered 
to them, but to God alone, who crowned. 
them; wherefore neither is the priest 
wont to say, I offer sacrifice to thee, O- 
Peter, or O Paul, but to God.’ ”—(Tract,. 
No. 90.) 


; 
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Purgatory. 

“The simple wording, and apparent inno-- 
cence of the decree by which it is made an 
article of faith.”’} ; 

* Such is the Roman doctrine; and, ta-- 
ken in the mere letter, there is little in it. 
against which we shall be able to sustain. 
formal objections.”—(Tract, No. 79.) 


Prayer for the Dead. . 


It “is a matter of sacred consolation to- | 
those who feel themselves justified in>~ 
using it.”—(Pusey’s Leiter to the Bishop of 
Oxford.) 

It “may be implanted by the God of na-- 
ture—may be the voice of God within us.”’ 

“That the prayers of the living benefit. 
the dead in Christ, is, to say the least, not 
inconsistent, as Usher shows us, with. 
primitive belief.”—( Tract, No. 79.) 

* We must maintain prayers for depart- 
ed saints to be a Catholic practice.”—- 
(Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.) 








* Tract, No. 90. In this passage it is the man- 
ner in which the worship of images is carried on,. 
and not the worship itself, that is condemned. 

+ Tract, No. 79. The decree of Trent, character- 
ized as innocent, runs thus: “ Whereas the Church. 
Catholic, fully instructed by the Holy Ghost, hath 
from. the Sacred Scriptures and ancient tradition of 
the Fathers in sacred cguncils, and, last of all, in the i 
present cecumenical synod, taught that there is a 
purgatory, and that souls there detained are aided by 
the suffrages of the living, and, above all, by the sac- 
rifice of the altar, this holy synod enjoins on bishops~ 
to make diligent efforts that the sound doctrine con- 
cerning purgatory, handed down from the holy Fa- 
thers and sacred councils, be believed, maintained, 
taught, aud everywhere proclaimed by the disciples 





* A candidate for orders admitted “‘that he does 
not object to the Romish doctrine of purgatory as 
defined by the Council of Trent, and that he believed 
that the state into which the soul passed after death 
was one in which it grows in grace, and can be ben- 
efited by the prayers of the faithful and the sacrifice ~ 
of the altar.”—See Statement of Facts, p. 29, 30. - 





0 
Transubstantiation. 


Mr. Newman says that, in contending 
with Romanists, 

“The controversy about transubstanti- 
ation should be kept in the background, 
because it cannot well be discussed with- 
out the sacrifice of Godly fear.”—( Tract, 
No. 71.) 

Mediation of the Virgin Mary. 

On this head the following extraordina- 
Ty passage, extracted froma book of devo- 
éions recently published, will suffice : 


“Lord! to thy grace my weakness I commend, 
And seek to know thee, my unfailing friend ; 
When ruthless storms of sin are sweeping by, 
“O, at thy Mother’s suit, grant me to feel Movs nigh.”* 


On these extenuations, and even adop- 
tions of Roman Catholic errors, see the 
Bishops of Winchester, Ripon, Exeter, 
Oxford, Down and Connor, Hereford, and 
Calcutta. 


DISPARAGEMENT OF THE REFORMERS AND THE 
REFORMATION. 


** As to the Reformers, I think worse and 
worse of them. Jewel was what you 
would call in these days an irreverent dis- 
senter. The Defence of his Apology dis- 
gusted me more than almost any work I 
ever read. ”_(Froude’ s Remains, p. 379.) 

“ Also, why do you praise Ridley? Do 
you know sufficient good about him to 

»~-counterbalance the fact that he was the 
associate of Cranmer, Peter Martyr, and 
- Bucer?”—(dd., p. 393.) 

“T wonder a Beco tal fellow like H—— 
does not get to hate the Reformers fast- 

er.” —(Zd., 434.) 

“ Really I hate the Reformation and the 

' Reformers more and more.”—(Jd., 389.) 

_ “ We are reformed; we have come out 

of Babylon, and have rebuilt our church ; 
but it is Ichabod; ‘the glory is departed 
from Israel.’”--(Tract, No. 31.) 
_ “The Sacramentum Unitatis was shat- 
tered in that great schism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury which issued in some parts of Europe 
in the Reformation.”—( Tract, No. 71.) 

“Till we have the grace of humility in a 
dar greater degree than we seem in general 
since the schism of the sixteenth century to 
‘have had it, there is little hope of our 
church taking its proper place, whether in 
England or Christendom.”’} 

* Devotions commemorative of the most adora- 
‘ble Passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
“Translated from Catholic sources, p. 29. Burns, 
Portman-street. 


+ A few more Words, &c., by the Rev. W. G. 
“Ward, M.A., p. 30.* 


* A candidate recently admitted “that he was 
not prepared to consider the Church of Rome as no 
longer an integral or pure branch of the Church of 
‘Christ; and that he was not prepared to say whether 
-she or the Anglican Church were the more pure; 
-that in some respects she had the advantage, in oth- 
ers we.”’— Statement of Facts, p. 10. 

“Ta some respects schism rests on both sides.” 
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“St. Gregory, to whom, and his mission- .., 

ary priest St. Augustine of Canterbury, I 

cannot help thinking that we owe as much 
as to John Calvin and John Jewel.”’* 

This manner of speaking of the Reform- 
ers and the Reformation is distinctly con- 
demned by the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Durham, Oxford, Ripon, Chester, 
Hereford, Down and Connor, and Calcutta. 


UNDUE EXALTATION OF CEREMONIES. 


This is apparent in the practice of al- 
most all the followers of the Tractarian 
school. The situation of a pulpit or read- 
ing-desk, the vestments of the priest, the 
direction of the face of the worshipper in 
prayer, the position of the officiating cler- 
gyman while engaged in consecrating the 
sacramental bread and wine, are treated 
as matters of paramount importance, to 
the utter disparagement of the weightier 
matters of the law; while obsolete cus- 
toms, such as bowing to the altar, the use 
of lighted candles during the day, strewing 
flowers in the church at Easter, &c., have 
been revived. Nowhere, however, is the 
disposition to exalt ceremonies unduly 
more conspicuous than in the statements 
repeatedly made concerning the sacra- 
ments. 

“The sacraments (as contradistinguish- 
ed from faith, prayer, and active spiritual 
contemplations) are the ordained and di- 
rect visible means of conveying to the 
soul what is in itself supernatural and un- 
seens 

“To administer the Lord’s Supper to in- 
fants, or to the dying and insensible, has 
the sanction of primitive usage.” 

“The sacraments are the instrument of 
justification and other Gospel gifts.”’+ 

“The sacraments, not preaching, are the 
sources of Divine grace.”} 

On the revival of obsolete customs, and 
the undue exaltation of ceremonies in 
general, we may refer to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and Armagh, and to the 
Bishops of Winchester, Oxford, Worcester, 
Hereford, and Down and Connor. 


Tract, No. 90. rea tes 
The Tract No. 90, although quoted. al- 
ready, along with other authorities under 
several of the foregoing heads, demands a 


* Letter signed W. J. B., in No. 22 of Be Re 
clesiastical Journal. 

+ Advertisement to vol. ii. of Tracts. 

t Advertisement to vol. i. of Tracts, p. 4. 


“He considered both churches in communion 
with the Church of Christ.”— Statement of Examina- 
tion, p. 19, 20. 

“That he admits to have said, or thinks it likely 
he has Said, inasmuch as he so believes, that the Ref- 
ormation from Rome was an unjustifiable act, and 
followed by many grievous and lamentable results ; 
he, however, having no question but that a reformation 
was then necessary, and being far, also, from denying that 
many good results have followed from it, both to us and 
Rome.” —P. 10. 
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separate notice, on account of the atten- 
‘tion it has excited, and the severe animad- 
‘versions it has called forth. 

Its object appears to be. to show, 1. That 
the sixth article, entitled “Of the Suffi- 
ciency of the Holy Scriptures for Salva- 
tion,” allows us to reject the doctrine that 
Scripture is the rule of faith, and to repu- 
diate the notion that the private judgment 
-of the individual is to be used in its inter- 
pretation. 

2. That the eleventh article, which as- 
-serts the doctrine of justification by faith, 
is consistent with a belief in justification 
by baptism and justification by works. 

3. That the thirteenth article, which 
teaches that works done before justifica- 
tion are not pleasing to God, and do not 
make man meet to receive grace, leaves 
us at liberty to suppose, notwithstanding, 
that there may be certain works done be- 
fore justification which are both pleasing 
to God, and dispose man to receive the 
grace of justification. 

4. That the description of the visible 
‘Church, given in the 19th article, is not in- 


tended as a definition, but is only a state-, 


ment, with regard to some particulars, of 
what the Church then happened to be, so 
that its terms afford no ground for suppo- 
sing that non-Episcopalians may be con- 
eluded in the Church. 

5. That the assertion of the twenty-first 
article, that general councils may err, and 
have erred, is perfectly consistent with a 
belief in the infallibility of general councils, 
provided they be Catholic or ecumenical. 
' 6. That, notwithstanding the twenty- 
‘second article, we may hold the doctrine 
-of purgatory, pardons, the worshipping of 
images and relics, and the invocation of 
saints, provided that what we hold is not 
the Romish doctrine, 2. e., according to the 
existing practice of the Romish Church at 
the time the article was framed. 

7. That confirmation, penance, orders, 

Matrimony, and extreme unction are sac- 
raments, and that all the twenty-fifth ar- 
ticle was intended to condemn, was the 
-counting them “sacraments of the Gos- 
pel.”. 
: 8. That the article against transubstan- 
tiation (the 28th) does not preclude the 
belief that Christ’s natural body and blood 
are here after the consecration of the ele- 
ments. : 

9. That the declaration of the thirty-first 
article, ‘‘that the sacrifices of masses, in 
which it was commonly said that the priests 
did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, were 
blasphemous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits,” neither speaks against the mass in 
itself, nor against its being an offering for 
the quick and the dead for the remission 
of sin. . 

10. That the Church has a right to oblige 


ll 


the clergy either to marriage or celibacy, 
as she may see fit. 

11. That the thirty-fifth article, on the 
Books of Homilies, does not oblige us to 
receive all the doctrines they contain. 

12. That the supremacy of the pope in 
these kingdoms was merely an event-in 
providence ; that while it lasted it was prop- 
erly submitted to, and that now that it has 
ceased, we are as properly released from 
its obedience; 7. e., simply because it has 
ceased, without any reference to its anti- 
Christian character, which is not admitted. 

Mr. Newman allows that his explanation 
of the articles is anti-Protestant, but ex- 


cuses himself by affirming that we have no 


duties towards the framers of the articles. 
That such a monstrous perversion should 


have been attempted is almost incredible, 


and we cannot wonder that it has called 
forth the severest animadversions from 
those who are, from their position, the 
proper guardians of our faith. Against the 
Tract No. 90, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
with the Bishops of Durham, Gloucester, 
Ripon, Chester, Oxford, Hereford, Exeter, 
Down and Connor, and Calcutta, have re- 
monstrated. 

To enter into any discussion here on the 
several points adverted to, farther than has 
been done by the bishops themselves, is 
not consistent with the present design ; 
but perhaps a few words on the proper 
method of conducting the controversy wit 
the Tractarians will not be considered out 
of place. ; 

1. Dr. Pusey, in his letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, endeavours to rep- 
resent himself and his party as martyrs to 
church principles. It is, he would have 
us believe, from their bold assertion of 
these, that the cry cf popery has “re- 
sounded throughout the land.” Now this 
is by no means the case. Whatever Dr. 
Pusey may himself think, nothing can in 
fact be farther from the truth. The men 
who disparage the Reformers and the Ref- 
ormation ; who deny the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith; who speak of the pope’s 
usurped supremacy as involving no error 
in those by whom it is allowed; who not 
only extenuate, but are ready to adopt 
the wicked and superstitious practices of 
Rome; who repudiate the idea that the 


intentions of the framers of the articles 


are to be regarded in their interpretation ; 
against whom the bishops of the Church 
feel it their duty to offer repeated remon- 
strances, and by whom those very bishops 
are set at naught, cannot be the sound An- 
glican churchmen they profess tobe. The 
truth is, that they have become objects of 
suspicion and reproof, not because they 
are defenders of the Church, but because 
they are injurious to her; not because they 
are true to her principles, but because they 
have proved false to that precious deposite 
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of the faith of which God has constituted 
her the keeper and the witness; not be- 
cause they have preserved her rights in- 
violate, but because they have invaded 
them ; not because they have cleansed and 
purified her sanctuary, but because they 
have polluted it, and ‘filled it with the 
breath of human corruption, instead of 
the spirit of the living God. These are 
melancholy truths, and it is a sad and mis- 
erable thing, look at it how we may, that 
such men: should so fall; but they are 
truths,.and must not be forgotten. They 
who really maintain church principles 
must not cede to the adversary the advan- 
tage possessed by those who are supposed 
to be their exclusive defenders. It -be- 
comes, therefore, of great importance, in 
the conduct of this controversy, to show 
that the Tractarian writers, instead of 
being martyrs to “ churcl principles,” 
‘have widely departed from them. The 
battle must .be fought im behalf of the 
Church herself, and men must be taught 
that they are the true churchmen, by whom, 
in opposition to Tractarianism, the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Reformation 
are maintained. 

2. Another observation is, that in con- 
tending against these errors great care 
must be taken that the question be deba- 
- ted.on the proper grounds; that is, ‘not, 
as.is too often the case, on matters com- 


“paratively indifferent, but resting it on 


those great essential doctrines, a right be- 
lief in which cannot be dispensed with 
with safety to the soul of man. The Ox- 
_ ford writers undoubtedly secured a-consid- 

erable advantage, in the first mstance, by 
_ their apparent anxiety to restore the prop- 

er discipline of the Church, and their pro- 
fessed scrupulous attention to the rubrics. 
Now,many churchmen,seeing these things 


intimately .connected, in the present in-. 


‘stance, with serious errors in:doctrine, have 
almost learned to identify them with the 
errors themselves; at all events, have 
shunned a more perfect conformity ‘with 
the rules and outward discipline of the 
Church than they have been accustomed 
to, from an apprehension of being thought 
to countenance the errors with which such 
conformity has been connected. «In fact, a 
great deal of time has been occupied, on 
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one side, in struggling against practices: 
which, though perhaps somewhat unusu-. 
al, because neglected, were; nevertheless, 
strictly in- accordance with the discipline 
of the Church. But certainly, if the de- 
fenders of the truth spend their time and 
strength on such questions, they will not 
only find that they have wasted them on 
matters comparatively indifferent, but they 
will soon discover that they have placed 
themselves in a disadvantageous position, 
and where they must necessarily be de- 
feated. For what can they say when they 
are reproached for disobeying the rules, 
and despising the discipline of their own 
church? And how will they remove the 
impression that is sure to be made upon 
men’s minds, that they who are wrong in 
one thing, as they will easily be shown to 


be, may be wrong also in others in which 


the truth itself is involved? ‘The only 
wise and safe course to pursue is to leave 
no opening. for reproof in these things ; 
not to be Jess, but more than ever, strictly 
serupulous in obedience to the rubrics, and 
general attention to the discipline of the 
Church, so as to challenge inquiry. And 
then, leaving all such things as settled, and 
no longer matters of dispute, to throw all 
the force and energy of faith, and zeal, and 
perseverance into the maintenance of those 
vital truths which are of unspeakable im- 
portance toevery man. Who will give him- 
self a license to argue foolishly about. sub- 
ordinate matters, when such great things 
as the sufficiency of the Holy Scripture to 
salvation, and justification by faith, and 
the preaching of Christ’s Atonement, and 
our protest against popish corruptions are 
in jeopardy, and must:all be lost, unless, 
by God's blessing, they find among us wit- 
nesses who will hold them second to no- 
thing except the glory of Almighty God,. 
for the display of which they were each: 
and all of them designed? That:God will 
always raise himself up witnesses we Can- 
not doubt; and to none is such witness: 
‘more appropriate ‘than to those whom the: 


, Holy ‘Ghost has made overseers over the 


flock, to feed the ‘Church of:God, which he- 
has purchased with his own blood. God. 
be praised that they do witness, and may 
the Lord Jesus Christ be with them al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world. — 
ty a ME Se 
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THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA, 


(D. WILSON, D-D.), 


ON THE TRACTARIAN VIEWS OF TRADITION. oS a 


Ir is to me, I confess, a matter of surprise 
‘and shame, that in the nineteenth century we 
should really have the fundamental position of 
the whole system of Popery virtually reasserted 
in the bosom of that very church which was re- 
formed so determinately three centuries since 
from this self-same evil, by the doctrine and la- 
bours and martyrdom of Cranmer and his noble 
fellow-sufferers. 

What! are we to have all the fond tenets 
which formerly sprung from the traditions of 
men reintroduced, in however modified.a form, 
among us? Are we to have a refined transub- 
stantiation—the sacraments, and not faith, the 
‘chief means of salvation—a confused and un- 
‘certain mixture of the merits of Christ, and in- 
herent grace in the matter of justification—re- 
anission of sins, and the new creation of Christ 
Jesus, confined, or almost confined to baptism 
-—perpetual doubt of pardon to the penitent af- 
ter that sacrament—the duty and advantage 
of self-imposed austerities—the innocency of 
prayers for the dead, and similar tenets and 
usages which generate ‘‘a spirit of bondage,” 
again asserted among us? And is the para- 
mount authority of the inspired Scriptures, and 
the doctrine of the grace of God in our justifi- 
eation by the alone merits of Jesus Christ, 
which reposes on that authority, to be again 
weakened and obscured by such human super- 
additions; and a new edifice of ‘ will worship,” 
and ‘‘ yoluntary humility,” and the “ rudiments 
of the world,” as the apostle speaks, to be 
erected once more in the place of the simple 
Gospel of a crucified Saviour? 

My language is strong, my reverend breth- 
ren, but I think you will agree with me that it 
is not too strong for the occasion.* You shall 
judge for yourselves. I select asa specimen of 
the whole system and what forms its basis, so 
far as I can understand it from the various pub- 
lications which have reached me, the following 


* The reader will find, as he proceeds, that such 
~views are not peculiar to the Bishop of Calcutta. And 
“yet it has recently been announced on this side of the 
Atlantic, that in case it should be necessary to do 
‘battle against Rome, among the authors of the 


4« Tracts for the Times” will be discovered the most, 
invincible defenders of the Faith and champions of | 


the Truth! The charge of heresy must continue to 
stand against us, incommon with a goodly company, 


for an undutiful rejection of such opinions, Inacon- 


test with Rome, we apprehend that weapons from the 
Tractarian armory will not be of the “celestial tem- 
per” of “Ithnriel’s spear,” at whose touch 
“Up he starts, 
Discover’d and surprised—in his own shape.” 
‘To war a good warfare with such a foe will need one 
like unto him, 
“The faithful and valiant ~ 
Souprer or CurRist,” 
~who on all occasions stood forth the able and in- 
trepid 
CHAMPION oF THE CHURCH OF Gop.* 


* Inscription on Bishop Hobart’s monument.—EDiT, 


inspired Scripture,” says the Professor of Poe- 


passage from the able, learned, and accomplish- 
ed.author of the Sermon on Tradition ; for it is. 
not necessary to disparage in the slightest de- 
gree the high endowments of the leaders in this — 
new way. : 
“With relation to the supreme authority of 


try,* “¢ it stands thus—Catholic tradition teaches _ 
revealed truth, Scripture proves it; Scriptureis 
the document of faith, tradition the witness of 
it; the true creed is the Catholic interpretation 
of Scripture, or scripturally-proved tradition ; — 
Scripture by itself teaches mediately, and proves - 
decisively; Scripture and tradition taken to- 
gether are the joint rule of faith.” ae 

So, then, tradition is the primary, and holy _ 
Scripture the secondary teacher of Divine truth ; 
so then, we are to search the inspired Word of 
God, not as the one authoritative, adequate rule ~ 
of faith, but as the document of what this tra-_ 
dition teaches ; we are to study the Scriptures, _ 
not in order to ascertain simply God’s revealed 
will, but to prove tradition by scriptural eyi- 
dence; and the standard of revelation is no 
longer the Bible alone—that is, the inspired) 
Word of the Eternal God in-its obvious. mean- 
ing, but ‘Scripture and tradition taken togeth-— 
er are the joint rule of faith.” Report 

All this is surely sufficiently alarming; but. 
it becomes. incomparably more so, when we 
learn with what latitude the word tradition is 
understood. It includes, as we gather from the 
other repeated statements of thelearned author, — 
“ ynwritten as well as written” traditions, certain == 
remains or fragments of the treasure of apostol- . 
ical doctrines and church rules ; in other words, 
an oral law, “independent of, and distinct from 
the truths which are directly scriptural,” which 
traditions are to be received “apart from all 
scripture evidence, as traditionary or common 
laws ecclesiastical.” So that it appears that 
Scripturs, and unwritten as well as written 
tradition, are, taken together, the joint ruleof 
faith, 

I appeal to you, reverend brethren, whether 
we have not here a totally false principle as- 
serted as to the rule of faith. 1 appeal to you, | 
whether the very reading of this statement is_ 
not enough to condemn it. I appeal to you, 
whether the blessed and all-perfect Book of — 
God is not thus depressed into a kind of attend- — 
ant and expositor of tradition. I appealto you, — 
whether this is not to magnify the comments of 
men above the inspired words of the Holy 
Ghost. I appeal to you, whether this is not to 
make tradition an integral part of the canon of 
faith, and so to undermine the whole fabric of 
the Reformation, or rather of “the glorious — — 
Gospel of the blessed God,” which that Refor- 
mation vindicated and affirmed.—(Charge to the | 
Clergy of the Diocess of Calcutta, 1838.) - ze 
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* Mr. Keble. 
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pt to set up Catholic tradition, and 
of the church, as the joint rule of 
ily tends to bring im, what the apostle 
her Gospel.* 
il charge this, and which I am per- 
leaders in this new way are the far- 
e from designing ; but which appears 
man attentive perusal of their wri- 
‘be the inevitable result of the course 
ursuing. 
ole hangs together. It constitutes 
er Gospel. It makes man his own sav- 
t repeats the very errors of the Galatian 
which drew forth St. Paul’s awful de- 
It overturns the grand peculiarity 
tenet ofall the reformed churches. It 
mant of works, not a salvation by grace 
th. It is a sort of mitigated law, in 
neerity, good intentions, and imperfect 
let through grace, are accepted, by 
ist’s merits, in the place of perfect 


i > 


it difficult ¢o trace the steps of the pro- 
1, . . 

ir minds. When we once get into a 
‘we are never safe one moment. 
of God is grieved, and leaves us to 
ated understanding; and there is no- 


traditions of men having gone on 
s I have previously described, till 


another Gospel was gradual and not 
ed. It sprang naturally from the 
e human mind and an increasing 
one inspired rule of faith—the in- 


ttlement of our church at the bless- 
tion would not long stand in the 
erverted taste soon learned to under- 
eformers, to disown the name of 
nd to avow a preference for the im- 
rified formularies of Henry VIII. 
has accordingly been done, and done 


itable concessions to the apostate 
Rome followed ; and as many as pos- 
r tenets and practices were com- 
restored, notwithstanding that our 
ad swept them away as fond and 


esult as to the charitable and affec- 
d which our first Reformers enter- 
their sister churches on the Continent 
anticipated. Rome, and not the re- 
‘Churches, are the object of veneration. 
is accounted, in the teeth of our 


ntial to the very existence of a 
he validity of the sacraments. A 
s laid upon a visible and unbroken 


* Gal., i, 6. 


ON TRADITION, JUSTIFICATION, &c. 


THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA, > 


(D. WILSON, D.D.), 


be absolutely, and under all circum- } 
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ION, JUSTIFICATION, DIRE AP AGEMENT: OF THE REFORMATION, AND THE TRACT 
No. 90. : 


material succession to the apostolic office, om 
which kind of succession our articles are silent ; 
while succession to the apostolic doctrines, on 
which doctrines they largely insist, is taken for 
granted, without proof, to be uniformly main- 
tained. It follows that all the reformed church- 
es and communities of Christians, though em- 
braced, and intended to be embraced, within 
the limits of the articles to which I have allu- 
ded; yet if, from whatever causes, they have 
not retained the exact episcopal polity, are 
treated not with the consideration of our great 
Reformers, but in the exclusive and condemna- 
tory temper of a later age. Charity and the 
communion of the saints are thus as much vio- 
lated as the fundamental truths and simple wor- 
ship and order of the Gospel of Christ. 

V. One obstacle remained : our noble thirty-- 
nine articles of religion, drawn up on purpose 
to oppose and condemn the chief errors in doc- 
trine and practice of the Romish Church. © Por-- 
tentous as is the fact, they have been openly as-. 
sailed by one of the most dishonourable efforts: 
of sophistry, which, I must say, has ever been 
witnessed in theological discussions ; and which. 
forms a melancholy proof of what a learned, 
and earnest, and able writer is capable, when 
under the baneful influence of a theory.—( Tract, 
No. 90.) 

Tradition will end once more, if not arrested in 
its progress, in an open apostacy from Christ. 

We have seen the downward progress of a 
controversy, conducted from the first in an un- 
soundmanner. We have seen its leaders borne: 
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along in eight or ten brief years to the very — 


verge of an apostacy from Christ.* 

You will expect me to say something concern- 
ing India. 

I am full of fear; everything is at stake. 








* The following pithy remarks we give from that 
excellent and able writer the Rev. G. S. Faber (Ep.) = 


“Tradition, once being taken in as a second rule ° 


of faith to establish doctrines and practices altogeth-. 
er unsanctioned by our sOLE binding rule of faith, 


THE BiBiE, we cannot possibly know where to halt; 


and the broadly-distinct line of ScorrpTURE ALONE, 
being once passed, it will be found impossible con- 


sistently to stop short, until we receive all the decis- 


ions of Trent, and until we subscribe all the supple- 
mental articles of faith imposed by Pope Pius IV. 
The reason is obvious. Our first step orr the Bible 
1s ON to popery. We not only quit Certainty for Un- 
certainty, but likewise if we take onE step, we can 
give no consistent reason why we should not take 
another. Let us, for instance, adopt the scripturally-- 
unauthorized practice of prayers for the dead, and’ 
tradition will not suffer us to stop until we add to it 
the invocation of the Virgin and the saints. 


“Venti velut agmine facto 
Qua data porta, ruunt, et terras turbine perflant.””* 
Ne ae ea ad Uy a 
* “Provincial Letters, exhibiting the Nature and Ten- 
dency of the Principles put forth by the Writers of the 
Tracts for the Times and their various Allies and Asso- 
ciates, by G. S, Faber, D.D.” 
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There seems to be something judicial in the 
rapid spread of these opinions. If they should 
come over here, and pervade the teaching of 
our chaplains, the views and proceedings of our. 
missionaries, our friendly relations with other 
bodies of Christians, and our position among 
the Hindoos and Mohammedans, Ichabod, the 
glory 1s departed (1 Sam., iv., 21), may be in- 
scribed on our church in India. All real ad- 
vances in the conversion of the heathen will 
stop. Our scattered Christian flocks will miss 
the sound and wholesome nourishment of their 
souls. Our converts will quickly dwindle away 
to a nominal profession. Our native catechists 
and missionaries will be bewildered. A scheme 
which substitutes self and form and authority 
ef office, for weight of doctrine and activity of 
love, will be eagerly imbibed. ‘The spirituality 
of our missions will be gone. And nothing in 
the whole world is so graceless, as the eminent 


’ Gérické once observed, as a mission without 


the spirit of Christ. 

What course the honoured prelates and dig- 
nitaries of our reformed church at home may 
find it right to follow, I cannot presume to con- 
I shall be guided, as much as possible, 
in my own proceedings, by the advice and di- 
rections of his grace the archbishop, under 
whom we are all placed. Our moderation and 
charity of spirit as a church render any public 
measures difficult of adoption, except in ex- 
treme cases, and of some continuance. The 
university, however, where the controversy be- 


THE BISHOP OF CHESTER, 


(J. B. SUMNER, D.D.), 
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gan, has by the voice of its heads of colleges. 
and halls, given a specimen of the view taken 
of the whole question by our leading authorities 
and divines. 

In my own diocess, till I receive particular 
directions, I shall proceed, as I ought, cautious- 
ly but firmly, so far as my influence and mild 
authority as a Protestant bishopextend. Ihave — 
made up my mind. I take a very different view 
of the case now from what I did three years. 
since. I then addressed a few cautionary re- 
marks to my reverend brethren in my public 
charge* on the question as it then lay before 
me, I did not conceal even at that early period 
my fears of the tendencies of the traditional 
school. But I leaned to the side of charity. YF 
hoped the leaders would have retracted, or 
cease to repeat their errors. I hoped the char= 
acter of those errors would have been soon ac- 
knowledged, when the novelty had passed ; but 
I was mistaken. 

I now look on the progress of these doctrines — 
in a very different light. I am an alarmist. I 
believe our church was never in the danger she 
now is, except perhaps immediately before the 
great rebellion. Not the high church party, of 
which Archbishop Laud was then the head, nor 
the non-jurors who condemned the glorious rev- 
olution of 1688, carried out so many of the main 
principles of the Church of Rome, and professed 
them so formally, fully, and systematically with- 
in the Church of England as is now openly 
done.—( Ordination Sermon, 1841.) eat 





ON THE REFORMATION, TRADITION, JUSTIFICATION, AND RESERVE IN COMMUNICATING 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. z 


Many subjects present themselves, towards 
which I might be tempted to divert your 
thoughts ; one more especially concerns the 
Church at present; because it is daily assu- 
ming a more serious and alarming aspect, and 
threatens a revival of the worst evils of the 
Romish system. 

Under the specious pretence of deference to 
antiquity, and respect for primitive models, the 
foundations of our Protestant Church are under- 
mined by men who dwell within her walls; 
and those who sit in the Reformers’ seat are 
traducing the Reformation.* 


* “Tt is said, upon very good evidence,” says a wri- 
ter already quoted, “that with the object of distracting 
and ruining the Reformed Church of England during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James, the Jesuits, those 
stout rowers of the Bark of St. Peter, invarious sim- 
ulated characters, advanced various plausible and 
captious arguments against both her doctrine and her 
discipline. Of course, no suspicion of secret Jesuit- 
ism ought for a moment to attach to persons so mor- 
ally estimable as the leaders of the Tractarians ; but 
it is their infelicity to act the precise part which I 
myself, were la Jesuit, in the secret employ of Rome, 
most assuredly should act. I would occasionally cen- 
sure the papal claims, and doctrines, and practices ; 


It is again becoming matter of question 
whether the Bible is sufficient to make men — 
wise unto salvation; the main article of our 
national confession, justification by faith, is 
both openly and covertly assailed; and the 
stewards of the mysteries of God are instructed. 
to reserve the truths which they have been or- 
dained to dispense, and to hide under a bushel- 
those doctrines which the apostles were com- 
manded to preach to every creature.—( Charge. 
to the Clergy of the Diocess of Chester, 1838.): 





my project, for otherwise my disguise would not be’ 
preserved. But then I would take due care that, on 
the whole, my statements should be so constructed, 
and my insinuations so conveyed, and my arguments: 
so managed, whatever might be the, precise subject. 
taken in hand, as to conduct, when the tacit conclu- 
sion was readily drawn by the ardent aspirant, to a 
logically necessary hatred of the Reforination, and to a 
no less logically necessary love and final adoption of 
popery. I write this with sincere pain and with much 
reluctance. The very idea that clergymen of the 
Church of England should be secretly in the employ 
of Rome, I reject instinctively and indignantly, un- 
der a feeling of unutterable loathing and abhorrence. 
But still I should not be an honest man’did I not say 
that, were I in such employ, such would be the line: 
of action which I shoul elope? Fale Provincial 


particularly when any case could be decorously made | Letters, p. 16—En. 


out which would not very materially interfere with | 


* Charge of July, 1838, 
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“ON RESERVE IN COMMUNICATING RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, JUSTIFICATION, UNDUE EXALTA:- 
TION OF THE CHURCH, THE TRACT No. 90, DISPARAGEMENT OF THE REFORMERS AND THE REF- 


ORMATION, AND TRADITION, 


Ir is impossible not to remark upon the sub- 
tle wiles of that adversary, against whom the 
Church of Christ is set up, and whose power it 
is destined to overthrow. His activity is in ex- 
act proportion to the activity which is used 
against him. His vigilance never fails to seize 
the opportunities which the weakness of man 
too frequently supplies. No sooner is good seed 
sown in the field than tares are found springing 
up amid the wheat. Such has been the case 
throughout the whole history of the Church ; 
and it has been signally and unexpectedly ex- 
emplified in the present day, by the favour shown 
to notions which might seem inconsistent with 
the advancement of reason, by the revival of 
errors which might have been supposed to be 
“buried forever. 

To enter upon this subject generally or fully, 
would be quite incompatible with the limits of 
a charge ;* and to treat it cursorily, would not 
’be respectful to my brethren. I shall confine 
myself to a brief review of two points in which 

_the-interests committed to us are especially 
concerned. | 

I. The principle by which, in all ages and 
countries, the power of Satan has been most 

_guecessfully assailed, and the human heart most 
strongly actuated, is that of simple reliance on 
; Christ Jesus; simple acceptance of the truth, 
_ that he is “made unto us of God, wisdom, and 
_ vighteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
_ tion.” Accordingly, this doctrine that, lying 
_ wander God’s wrath and condemnation, we are 
_ justified by faith in Jesus Christ; this plain and 
_ simple trath, has uniformly been assailed by eve- 
ry instrument which the enemy could bring to 
bear.against"it. From the time when certain 
men went down from Jerusalem and troubled 
the Church at‘Antioch;+ from the time when 
Paul had to, grieye over the disciples in Galatia, 
that they were “\removed from the grace of 
Christ into ahother Gospelt which was not an- 
other,” for it was*no Gospel at all; from the 
earliest days until,now, this has been the point 
of attack, because fon this all depends. We are 
still experiencing the same, and from the same 
cause. { 
Through the merciful providence of God, the 
~ true principles ,of the Gospel were prevailing 
through the length and breadth of the land, and 
effects were following which they alone are ca- 
pable of producing. Meanwhile the enemy is 
on the watch; knows well where his danger 
lies, and contrives to cast reproach upon the 
doctrine which is the hinge of Christian truth 
and Christian practice; to confound ‘things 





* I must add that it would be altogether superflu- 
ous. The divinity of the Oxford tracts has been as 
completely refuted in all its parts as any erroneous 
opinions “an ever be refuted : and it is a sign of the 


discretion, if not of the candour of the writers, to: 


treat these answers generally as if they had never 
been written. 
+ See Acts, xv., 1-25, f Gali, 6. 


which ought to be kept distinct ; things inhe- 
rent in man with things extraneous to man; in- 
dividual duties with vicarious merits; and so 
to reduce religion to that doubt and uncertainty 
which never has led, and never will lead to a 
consistent course of action. 7 

It is notorious that this attempt, frequently 
made, and too often successful, has been re-, 
newed in the present day. The Author of our 
salvation, ‘not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance and the 
knowledge of the truth,” has commanded that 
the Gospel should be preached to every crea- 
ture. Those have now risen up who affirm 
that the doctrine of the Gospel, the propitiation 
made for sin, is a doctrine too dangerous to be 
openly disclosed, too mysterious to be generally 
exhibited, and would thus deprive the sinner at 
once of his motive to repent, and his comfort in 
repenting. It has been another part of the same 
system to involve the article of our justification 
in obscurity ; what has been done for us, and 
what is to be wrought in us, are confused to- 
gether ; and, practically, man is indueed to look 
to himself, and not to his Redeemer, for accept- 
ance with God. > 

II. Another error to which I purpose to al- 
lude, is no less injurious to the Saviour’s glory. 
Practically he is treated with dishonour, when 
the church which he has established is made to 
usurp his place, to perform his acts, to receive 
his homage; is so represented, as to be, virtu- 
ally, the author of salvation, instead of the 
channel through which salvation flows. This 
is, in truth, to depose him from his throne, and 
to invest his subjects with the authority which 
belongs to himself alone. 

It is convenient, no doubt, in language, to 
imbody the multitude who believe in Christ un- 
der one comprehensive term ; and our Lord has 
himself taught us, by his example, that we may 
do this safely and legitimately.* But language 
may mislead. We may personify a body, for 
the convenience of discourse, and by degrees 
forget that a community is not a person. And 
it is still worse, if the body which was first per- 
sonified, comes afterward to be deified. 

Church principles, in their proper sense, all 
must approve. All must approve of that cordial 
agreement with the Articles, that sincere pref- 
erence of the services, that willing conformity 
to the discipline of the Church, which show that 
our profession is honest and consistent. , This, 
and nothing else, must be the meaning of the 
phrase, unless it is intended to avow that the 
Church is to assume the place of the Church’s 
head, and to be reverenced, served, and trusted 
instead of him. No one will deny our right to 
maintain Church principles, in preference to the 
principles of the Presbyterian or Independent. 
But, on the other hand, I must think that to set 
up, as it were, Church principles in opposition 





* Matthew, xvi., 18, 
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to the principles of the Gospel, and place them 
in invidious contrast, is alike unreasonable and 
unscriptural. It is to confound the means of 
grace with the author of grace; to worship the 
thing made, and to dishonour the maker. It is 
to array against Christ the instrumentality 
which he has established against Satan. He 
appointed his ministers, that there might be a 
perpetual provision for opposing “the power of 
‘darkness,’ a perpetual provision for carrying 
into effect, through conviction, and conver- 
sion, and sanctification, his merciful purpose of 
“bringing many sons to glory.” He instituted 
his sacraments, that they who observed them 
might be a visible body of witnesses to him in 
the world; and that, after the usual manner of 
~ the Divine operations, there might be known and 
manifest channels in which his spirit might flow, 
to the edification and comfort of believers. 

Therefore he ordained the ministry, and he 
ordained the sacraments, that there might be a 
Church; a continual “congregation of faithful 
men.” And shall this Church boast itself 
against its Author, and claim a power which he 
has never given? Shall the earthly members 
assume the authority of their heavenly princi- 
palt Such seems to be the case, when they 
confound church membership with faith ; or so 
magnify the ministrations belonging to their of- 
fice, as virtually to represent that, except through 
their instrumentality, there is no salvation. 

Tn addition to the chart of Scripture, which is 
sufficiently clear and instructive, beacons enough 
have been raised in former times, warning us 
how those who, in this respect, have wandered 
from the track, have made shipwreck of their 
faith, and left an example to future ages. The 
Jewish nation has shown us what it is to make 
a boast of privileges, and ascribe undue impor- 
tance to outward ordinances; to pride them- 
selves as “the temple of the Lord ;” to be sat- 
isfied that they were ‘‘ Hebrews,” that they 
were “Israelites,” that they were ‘of the seed 
of Abraham.” ‘The warning furnished by the 
Romish Church comes still more nearly home. 
In their creed they hold the vital truths of the 
Gospel. Practically their dependance is on 
their church. To be within that pale is indis- 
pensable to salvation. To receive absolution 
‘from the priest is security. He claims a power 
of sanctifying water to the washing away of 
sin; he professes to deliver to the communicant 
what he has made the very body and blood of 
Christ. He, in short, is in Christ’s stead. We 
know all that follows; and what we know 
might be sufficient to deter us from approaching 
principles which lead to such confusion of truth 
and error. 

My reverend brethren, I combat what I hold 
to be a mistaken view of the Church and min- 
istry, because I believe it to be mistaken, and 
not because it is a principle inexpedient to 
‘maintain. If the doctrine which I oppose be 
‘true, let it be enforced without reference to ex- 
pediency or inexpediency. But certainly if it 
be not true, we have every reason which pru- 
dence and discretion can furnish to forbid our 
urging it. Had an enemy devised a plan for 
marring our usefulness, he could not have form- 
ed a scheme more likely to effect his purpose. 
We have to reclaim a population to the estab- 
lished es of the land, which has been in a 
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greater or less degree estranged from it through 
causes to which I am unwilling to allude, lest 
I seem unnecessarily to “accuse my nation ;’” 
estranged from it through causes for which the 
present generation is not accountable, and which 
it is strenuously labouring to remeve. Can we 
admit a doubt concerning the way in which we 
should approach such a population? Must it~ 
not be on the broad principle of the Gospel, — 
proving to every man’s conscience his own lost 
state, and proclaiming the mercy of God in. 
‘“‘reconciling the world unto himself, not impu- 
ting their trespasses unto them?” Surely to 
set before persons, circumstanced as the people 
of this country have been, the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Church, is not the way in which we 
can expect to draw them within her walls. If 
they are to be so drawn, the apostles must be 
our model. These, whether towards the unin- 
structed heathen or their bigoted countrymen, 
exercised with meekness their commission ; 
raised no unnecessary barrier against truths 
which nature is but too reluctant to receive ; 
even made personal concessions which almost 
surprise us, if by any means they might gain 
some. And this one thing they did; they were 
constant and unwearied in proclaiming that only 
name under heaven given among men, whereby 
they may be saved. Let this be our example. 
While we cannot avoid desiring to bring over 
to the Church those whom education and for- 
mer habits have made her enemies, let us show 
that our first anxiety is that they be converted 
to religion. So our good will not be evil spoken 
of, nor that zeal ascribed to party spirit and pri- 
vate interest which really springs from honest — 
and just conviction.—(Charge to the Clergy of 
the Diocess of Chester, 1841.) 


—_——_ 


APPENDIX. 


Contrary to my original intention, I find my- 
self constrained to add a few words on the sub- 
ject, by the terms of Dr. Pusey’s recent letter 
to Dr. Jelf. He speaks of the perplexity which 
might occur “if any of our bishops should ad- 
vert to Tract 90, and, without explaining their 
own views, seem to countenance its condemna- 
tion.”” There are many, he says, “by whom 
the slightest word of their bishop would be 
deeply felt, and who would be at a loss to de- 
cide whether they could continue to serve in 
a diocess in which their views of the Articles, 
on subscribing which they have been admitted 
to their care, seemed to have been censured.” 
This, and more to the same purpose which fol- 
lows, renders it necessary to state briefly the 
opinions which I entertain on this matter of 
subscribing. 

I consider that the Articles do contain “a 
system of faith;” that system, according to 
which those who subscribe them are bound to 
regulate the tenor of their ministerial instruc- 
tions. 

That any could hold a different opinion, I 
should never have conceived, if I had not read. 
the following sentences: ‘‘There has been a 
recent tendency to set up the Reformers as the 
founders of a system of faith, and the author- 
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ized expositors of our belief.* This is the real 
point at issue. Men must Jean upon some au- 
thority ; they cannot guide themselves.t The 
only real question is, from whom we shall learn 
the meaning of the Scriptures, whether from 
ancients or moderns.{ It will not then, I con- 
ceive, be generally objected to any of us a grave 
error, that we hold that the Articles are to be 
interpreted according to the teaching of the Church 
Catholic.” 

If I rightly apprehend the argument here, a 
clergyman may preach or teach what manifest- 
ly contradicts the “true, usual, literal mean- 
ings’) of the Articles, if he thinks he can sup- 
port his doctrine by the teaching of the Church 
Catholic. 

This obliges me to say, that I understand the 
Articles subscribed officially before me, as arti- 
eles not of the universal Church of Christ, but 
of the united Church of England and Ireland, 
of which the subscriber is a member. They do 
not, therefore, admit of interpretation borrowed 
from any remote or undefined authority, pro- 
fessing to be that of a church calling itself, or 
imagined to be, the Church Catholic. But they 
“contain the true doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land agreeable to God’s Word.”’ And we “‘re- 
ceive them on the authority of our immediate 
mother.” We cannot consistently evade the 
obligation by appealing to the authority of the 
Jerusalem from above, who is the “common 
mother of us all.’’|| 

Lest, therefore, silence should be miscon- 
strued, I think it needful to say that in my judg- 
ment a clergyman would be departing from the 
sense of the Articles to which he subscribes, if 
he were to speak of the Church as “a life-giv- 
ing ordinance of Divine appointment, one vast 
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sacrament,”* and not as a “congregation of 
faithful men” (Art. xix.). 

To speak of the Romish Church as having 
erred in matters of faith, so as to imply that it 
is no longer in errort (Art. xix.). 

To speak of cecumenical councils as infallible, 
because the term used in Art. xxi. is not ewew- 
menical, but general.t 

To speak of confirmation, penance, orders, 
matrimony, or extreme unction, as in any sense: 
to be ‘counted sacraments of the Gospel’’§. 
(Art. xxv.). é 

To speak of the “consecrated elements as 
mot remaining simply what they were before, 
and what to sight they seem”|| (Art. xxviii.). 

To speak of the celebration of the Lord’s. 
Supper as a propitiatory sacrifice offered by the 
priest (Art. xxxi.): “ An offering for the quick 
and the dead for the remission of sin.””—(Leé- 
ter, p, 60. Tract, No. 63.) 

To speak of purgatory, pardon, adoration of 
images or relics, invocation of saints, as only 
“condemned according to the Romish doctrine on: 
these points,’ and otherwise admissible (Art. 
xxii.).—( Tract, No. 25.) 

To speak of justification by faith, as if bap- 
tism and newness of heart concurred towards 
our justification ; or as if ‘“‘a number of means. 
go to effect it” (Art. xi.).—( Tract, No. 90.) 

To speak of “forgiveness or works of mercy,” 
as availing to obtain remission of sins from 
God” (Art. xti., xiii.) —(Letter, p. 145. Tract, 
No. 16.) 

It does certainly require an elaborate. system 
of argument, such as is attempted in the wri- 
tings referred to, in order to prove that persons 
holding the opinions here excepted against, are 
consistent members of the Church of England. 
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speaking of the doctrine of Reserve in preach- 
ing the Atonement, says, ‘‘ This evidently is an 
exercise of that kind of authority which belongs 
properly to a divine instructer, and which it is 
therefore most presumptuous for a human in- 
Structer, even were he a prophet, to assume, 
unless he can show that he is expressly com- 
missioned to exercise it.” 

“The censure implied is not of a Christian 
minister who teaches the religion of the Gospel 
as well as he can, but of one who does not teach 
all men as well as he can; who, as if he were 
not a ‘steward of God’s mysteries and mani- 
fold grace,’ but of his own, introduces the sys- 
tem of the ‘ double doctrine,’ the exoteric and esoteric, 
borrowed from the ancient philosophers, and early 





* Letter of Dr. Pusey to Dr. Jelf, p. 73. 
¢ Ibid, p.141. — t Ibid, p. MS. 

; Prefatory Declarations to the Articles, 
See Letter to Dr. Jelf, p. 12, 


introduced into the Alexandrian school of di- 
vinity ; who takes upon him to impart to the se- 
lect few, initiated into mysteries, certain secreé 
doctrines which he conceals from the great mass 
of Christians, and ‘shuns to set before them the 
whole counsel of God,’ so as to be ‘ pure from. 
the blood of all men.’ *»—(E'ssay 3, On the dan- 
ger of an erroneous Imitation of Christ’?s Teach-. 
ing, sect. 1., p. 120, 121.) . 





* British Critic, No. lix., p.26. 9) 5 
+ Dr. Pusey to Dr. Jelf, p. 22. ar 
_£ Ib, p. 24. Tract, No. 90, p21.5° 9 
§ Ib., p. 32. Tract, No.43. || Tb pia 
q Upon referring to the “ Statement of Facts 7 
relation to the Recent. Ordination,” moi es 
that Mr. said that he could subscribe to all the 
articles, ex animo, except the 22d; but subsequently 
said he would include that also, if it might be under- 
stood as referring to the popular Romish doctrine om 
the several points, and not to the ‘written. See p.. 
21, 22, and 30, 31.—Enb. 
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ON THE TRACTARIAN VIEWS OF CHURCH PRINCIPLES, RESERVE IN COMMUNICATING RELI 
GIOUS KNOWLEDGE, AND TRADITION. 


Iris not a little remarkable, though in other | tion, are to be regarded either as outcasts from 


matters also experience shows the liability of 
men to maintain at once opposite errors—that 
the very persons who are for restricting within 
the narrowest limits—or rather, indeed, annul- 
ling altogether—the natural right of a commu- 
nity to make and alter by-laws in matters not 
determined by a superior authority, and who 
deny that any church is at liberty to depart, 
even in matters left wholly undecided in Scrip- 
ture, from the supposed, or even conjectured 
practice of the Apostles, these very persons 
are found advocating the introduction into 
Christianity of practices and institutions not 
only unauthorized, but plainly excluded by its 
inspired promulgators—such as sacrifices and 
sacrificing priests ; thus, at once, denying the 
rights which do belong to a Christian commu- 
nity, and asserting those which do not; at once 
fettering the Church by a supposed obligation 
to conform strictly to some precedents of an- 
tiquity, and’boldly casting off the obligation to 
adhere to the plainest injunctions of God’s 
written word —‘“‘Full well do ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition.” * 

There are some who, in their abhorrence and 
dread of principles and practices subversive of 
all good order, and tending to anarchy and ev- 
ery kind of extravagance, have thought, or at 
least professed to think, that we are bound to 
seek for a distinct authoritative sanction, in 
the Seriptures, or im some other ancient writings,t 
some tradition, in short, for each separate point 
which we would maintain. They assume that 
whatever doctrines or practices, whatever in- 
stitutions, whatever regulations respecting 
church government, we can conclude, either 
with certainty, or with any degree of probabili- 
ty, to haye been either introduced by the Apos- 
tles, or to have prevailed in their time, or in 
the time of their immediate successors, are to 
be considered as absolutely binding on all 
Christians forever, as a model from which no 
church is at liberty to depart. And they make 
our membership of the Church of Christ, and 
our hopes of the Gospel-salvation, depend on an 
exact adherence to everything that is proved, or 
believed, or even suspected, to be an apostolical 
usage, and on our possessing what they call apos- 
tolical succession ; that is, on our having a min- 
istry whose descent can be traced up in an un- 
broken and undoubted chain, to the apostles 
themselves, through men regularly ordained by 
them or their successors, according to the exact 
forms originally appointed. And all Christians 
(so called) who do not come under this deserip- 


* Mark, vii., 9. 

+ By “ancient,” some persons understand what 
belongs to the first three centuries of the Christian 
era; some, the first four; some, seven; so arbitrary 
and uncertain is the standard by which some would 
persuade us to try questions, on which they, at the 
same time, teach us to believe that our Christian 
faith, and Christian hope, are staked ! 





“the household of faith,’ or at best as in a 
condition ‘‘ analogous to that of the Samaritans 
of old,” who worshipped on Mount Gerizim,* 
or as in an “ intermediate state between Chris- 
tianity and heathenism,” and as “left to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God.” - 

Those who on such grounds defend the insti- 
tutions and ordinances, and vindicate the apos- 
tolical character of our own (or, indeed, of any) 
church, whether on their own sincere convic- 
tion, or as believing that such arguments are 
the best calculated to inspire the mass of man- 
kind with becoming reverence, and to repress 
the evil of schism—do seem to me, in propor- 
tion as they proceed on those principles, to be 
in the same degree removing our institutions 
from a foundation on a rock, to place them on 
sand. Instead of a clearly-intelligible, well-es- 
tablished, and accessible proof of Divine sanction 


‘| for the claims of our church, they would substi- 


tute one that is not only obscure, disputable, 
and out of the reach of the mass of mankind, 
but even self-contradictory, subversive of our 
own and every church’s claims, and leading to 
the very evils of doubt and schismatical divi- 
sion, which it is desired to guard against. 

Those who are not satisfied with the founda- 
tion thus laid, and which, as I have endeavour- 
ed to show, is the very foundation which 
Christ and his Apostles have prepared for us, 
and who seek to take higher ground, as the 
phrase is, and maintain what are called, ac- 
cording to the modern fashion, ‘“ church princi- 
ples,” or “‘ Church of England principles,” are, 
in fact, subverting the principles both of our 
own church in particular, and of every Chris- 
tian church that claims the inherent rights be- 
longing to a community, and confirmed by the 
sanction of God’s Word as contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. It is advancing, but not in 
the right road—it is advancing, not in sound 
learning, but error—not in faith, but in super- 
stitious credulity, to seek for some higher and 
better ground on which to rest our doctrines 
and institutions than that on which they were 
placed by “the Author and Finisher of our 
faith.” 

Now to learn what has been said and done 
by eminent men in every age of the Church, is, 
of course, interesting and valuable to a theo- 
logical student. And a man of modesty and 
character will not fail.to pay great attention to 
their opinions, in whatever period they may 
have lived. He will also inquire with peculiar 
interest into the belief and practices of those 
who had been instructed by the immediate dis- 
ciples and other contemporaries of the Apostles 
themselves ; but the mistake is, to assume, on 
the ground of presumptuous conjecture (for of 
proof there is not even a shadow) that these 
men were infallible interpreters of the apostles, 
and had received from them by tradition some- 





* John, iv. 
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thing not contained, or not plainly set forth in 
their writings ; but which yet were designed by 
those very apostles as a necessary portion of 
Christianity. 

Those whose “church principles” lead them 
thus to remove from a firm foundation the in- 
stitutions of a Christian church, and especially 
of our own, and to place them on the sand, are 
moreover compelled, as it were with their own 
hands, to dig away even that very foundation 
of sand; for, in respect of our own church, 
since it inculcates repeatedly and earnestly as 
a fundamental principle,* that nothing is to be 
insisted on as an essential point of faith, that is 
not taught in Scripture, any member of our 
ehurch who should make essentials of points 
confessedly not found in Scripture, and who 
should consequently make it a point of neces- 
sary faith to believe that these are essentials, 
must unavoidably be pronouncing condemna- 
tion, either on himself or on the very church he 
belongs to, and whose claims he is professing to 
fortify. 

But when, in the case now before us, men 
come to consider and inquire what the founda- 
tion really is on which they aye told (according 
to the principles I have been speaking of) to rest 
their own hopes of eternal life, and to pronounce 
condemnation on those who differ from them, it 
cannot be but that coubt and dissatisfaction, 
and perhaps disgust, and danger of ultimate in- 
fidelity, will beset them, in proportion as they 
are of a serious and reflective turn, and really 
anxious to retain religious truth. For when re- 
ferred to the words of the orthodox ancient fa- 
thers, they find that a large portion of these 
works is lost, or that some fragments, or re- 
ports of them by other writers, alone remain ; 
they find, again, that what has come down to us 
is so vast in amount that a life is not sufficient 
for the attentive study of even the chief part 
of it; they find these authors by no means 
agreed, on all points, with each other, or with 
themselves ; and that learned men, again, are 
not agreed in the interpretation of them, and still 
less agreed as to the orthodoxy of each, and the 
degree of weight due to his judgment on sever- 
al points, nor even agreed by some centuries as 
to the degree of antiquity that is to make the 
autherity of each decisive, or more or less ap- 
proaching to decisive. 

' Everything, in short, pertaining to this appeal 
is obscure, uncertain, disputable, and actually 
disputed, to such a degree, that even those who 
are not able to read the original authors may 
yet be perfectly competent to perceive how un- 
stable a foundation they furnish. They can 
perceive that the mass of Christians are called 
on to believe and do what is essential to Chris- 
‘tianity, in implicit reliance on the reports of their 
respective pastors, as to what certain deep the- 
ological antiquarians have reported to them re- 
Specting the reports given by certain ancient fa- 
thers of the reports current in their times con- 
cerning apostolical usages and institutions! and 
yet, whoever departs in any degree from these, 
is to be regarded at best in an intermediate 
state between Christianity and heathenism ! 
Surely the tendency of this procedure must be 





_* Besides the Articles, see, on this point, the Or- 
dination Service. 


to drive the doubting into confirmed (though, 
perhaps, secret) infidelity, and to fill with doubts ~- 
the most sincerely pious, if they are anxiously 
desirous of attaining truth, and, unhappily, have 
sought it from such instructions. 

The temptation, doubtless, is very strong— 
especially for those who would maintain doc- 
trines or practices that are, seemingly at least, 
at variance with Scripture—to make an appeal . 
to a standard that is inaccessible to the mass of 
mankind, and that is, in all respects, so vague ; 
to a vast and indefinite number of writers, ex- 
tending over a very long and indefinite space of 
time, and to avail one’s self of the awe-inspiring 
force of sacred names by exhorting men in the 
apparent language of Scripture (for no such pas- 
Sage really exists) to “ hear the Church !”* 

We have been ‘told of a person held up as a 
model of pure Anglican Church principles, that 
he “submitted to the decisions of inspiration 
wherever it was to be found, whether in Scrip- 
ture or antiquity.” And, again, we have been 
told that “Rome differs from us as to the au-_ 
thority which she ascribes to tradition : she re- 
gards it as co-ordinate, our divines as sub-ordi- 
nate ; as to the way in which it is to be employ- 
ed, she, as independent of Holy Scripture ; ours, 
as subservient to, and blended with it: as do its 
limits, she supposes that the Church of Rome 
has the power of imposing new articles neces- 
sary to be believed for salvation; ours, that all 
such articles were comprised at first in the 
creed, and that the Church has only the power 
of clearing, defining, and expounding these fixed 
articles.” 

Now whether the above description be a cor- 
rect one as far as regards the tenets of the 
Church of Rome, I do not pretend to decide, 
nor does it belong to my present purpose to in- 
quire ; but the description of the tenets of the 
Anglican Church is such as I feel bound to pro- 
test against. If indeed by “us” and “our di- 
vines” is to be understood certain individuals 
who profess adherence to the Church of Eng- 
land, the above description is, no doubt, very 
correct as far as relates to them; but if it be 
meant that such are the tenets of our church 
itself, as set forth in its authoritative confession 
of faith—the Articles—nothing can be more ut- 
terly unfounded, and, indeed, more opposite to 
the truth. Our chureh not only does not “blend § 
Scripture with tradition,” but takes the most 
serupulous care to distinguish from everything 
else the Holy Scriptures, as the sufficient and 
sole authoritative standard. ADRES AES: 

Our reformers do nét merely omit to ascribe 7 
to any creed or other statements of any doc- 
trine, an intrinsic authority, or one derived from 
tradition, but in the article on the three creeds - 
they take care distinctly to assign the ground bk re 
which those are to be retained, viz., that “they 
may be proved by Holy Writ.” 


_* Our Lord directs his disciples, in the event of a 
dispute between two individuals, to refer the matter, 
in the last resort, to the decision of the congregation, 
assembly, or church (ecclesia): and that, if any one 
disobey (or “refuse to hear,” as our translators ren- 
der it) this, he is to be regarded “as a heathen,” &c., 
eav Tis ékkAnotas zapakxoven. Those who adduce this 
passage would, it may be presumed, have at least 
preferred bringing forward, if they could have found 
one, some passage of Scripture which does support 
their views, : 
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ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES, &e. 


As for the distinction drawn between making | 
tradition, on the one hand, “an authority co-or- 
dinate with Scripture,” on the other hand, * sub- 
ordinate and blended with Scripture,’’ I cannot 
but think it worse than nugatory. The latter 
doctrine I have no scruple in pronouncing the 
worse of the two; because while it virtually 
comes to the same thing, it is more insidious, 
and less likely to alarm a mind full of devout 
reverence for Scripture. 

‘When men are told of points of faith which 
they are to receive on the authority of tradition 
alone, quite independently of any Scripture war- 
rant, they are not unlikely to shrink from this 
with a doubt or a disgust, which they are often 
relieved from at once by a renunciation, in 
words, of such a claim, and by being assured 
that Scripture is the supreme authority, and 
that tradition is to be received as its handmaid 
only, as not independent of it, but “subordinate, 
and blended with it.” And yet, if any or every 
part of Scripture is to be interpreted according 
to a supposed authoritative tradition, and from 
that interpretation there is to be no appeal, it is 
plain that, to all practical purposes, this comes 
to the same thing as an independent tradition ; 
for, on this system, anything may be made out of 
anything. 

If an ordinary student of Scripture declares 
that he finds no warrant there for believing in 
the bodily presence of Christ in the eucharist, 
and that he finds, on the contrary, our Lord 
himself declaring that “it is the Spirit that 
quickeneth” (giveth life), “the flesh profiteth no- 
thing ;” he is told that tradition directs us to in- 
terpret literally the words, “this is my body,” 
and that he must not presume to set up his 
“private judgment” against the interpretation ; 
and this when he is assured by the same per- 
son, on similar grounds, that ‘‘the whole Bible 
is one great parable.” 

If, again, he finds the Apostles ordaining el- 
ders (presbyters), and never alluding to any 
person except Christ himself, as bearing any 
such office in the Christian Church as that of 
the Levitical priest (Hiereus), he is told, on the 
authority of tradition, which he must not dis- 
pute, that presbyter means Hiereus, a sacrificing 
priest. Mohammed’s application to himself of 
the prophecy of Jesus that he would “send an- 
other paraclete,’’ or comforter, was received by 
his followers on similar grounds; that is, it 
was an interpretation which he chose to put on 
the words, and wo to him who should dispute 
it! If, again, we find the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture opposed to invocation of saints and image- 
worship, we may be told that there is a kind of 
invocation of saints which the Scriptures, as in- 
terpreted by tradition, allow and encourage; 
and so on, to an indefinite extent: just as ef- 
fectual, and almost as easily, as if tradition had 
been set up independent of Scripture, instead of 
being blended with it. 

“Tradition” and ‘‘ Church interpretation” are 
made, according to this system, subordinate to, 
and dependent on, Scripture, much in the same 
way that some parasite-plants are dependent on 
the trees that support them. The parasite at 
first clings to, and rests on the tree, which it 
gradually overspreads with its own foliage. till 
by little and little it weakens and completely 
smothers it : 


‘ture ; 
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‘ Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma.” 


It is worth remarking, also, that the persons 
who make this use of tradition, are often found 
distinctly advocating the deliberate suppression, 
in the instruction in the great mass of Christ- 
ians, of a large portion of the gospel doctrines 
which are the most earnestly set forth in Serip- 
as a sort of exoteric mystery, of which 
ordinary believers are unworthy, and which ° 
should be “reserved” as a reward for a long 
course of pious submission. This system of 
‘“‘reserve”’ or ‘‘ economy” is vindicated, by studi- 
ously confounding it with the gradual initiation 
of Christians in the knowledge of their religion, 
in proportion as they are “able to bear it ;” i.e., 
able and willing to understand each point that 
is presented to their minds: and the necessity 
of gradual teaching, of reading the first line of 
a passage before the second, and the care re- 
quisite to avoid teaching anything which, though 
true in itself, would be falsely understood by 
the hearers, is thus confounded with the sys- 
tem of withholding a portion of gospel truth 
from those able and willing to receive it; the 
system of ‘‘shunning to set before men alf 
the counsel of God,” and of having one kind 
of religion for the initiated few and another 
for the mass of the Christian world. Very 
different was the apostle Paul’s gospel, which 
he assures us, “if it was hid, was hid from 
those that are lost (men on the road to de- 
struction), whom the God of this world has’ 
blinded.” 

But the charge of teaching something differ- 
ent from what they inwardly believe, the advo- 
cates of this system repel, by alleging that all 
they do teach is agreeable to Scripture, although 
they withhold a part, and do not teach all that 
is to be found in Scripture ; as if this did not as 
effectually constitute two different religions as 
if they had added on something of their own. 
For, by expunging or suppressing at pleasure, 
that which remains may become totally differ- 
ent from what the religion would have been, if 
exhibited as a whole. 

It has been remarked that every statue ex- 
isted in the block of marble from which it is 
carved ; and that the sculptor merely discloses 
it, by removing the superfluous portions; that 
the Medicean Venus, for instance, has not in 
it a single particle which did not originally 
exist exactly in the same relative position as 
now; the artist having added nothing, but 
merely taken away. Yet the statue is as wide- 
ly different a thing from the original block, 
as if something had been added. What should 
we think of a man’s pleading that such an 
image is not contemplated in the command- 
ment against making an image, because it is 
not ‘‘made,” as if it had been moulded, or 
cast, out of materials brought together for the 
purpose? Should any one scruple to worship 
a moulded, but not a sculptured image, his 
scruple would not be more absurdly misplaced 
than if he should hold himself bound, in his 
teaching, not to add on to Scripture anything 
he did ot believe to be true, but allowed to 
suppress any portions of gospel truth at his 
pleasure, and to exhibit to his people the re- 
maining portions, as the whole system of their 
religion.—( The Kingdom of Christ, 1841.) 
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(C. J. BLOMFIELD, D.D.), f 
ON THE DISPARAGEMENT OF THE REFORMATION, AND THE UNDUE EXALTATION OF THE 
CH OH. 


Ir is lamentable, that any should now be 
found, not among the enemies of that church, 
but among her sons and servants, to speak ir- 
reverently and disparagingly of those holy men, 
who proved their sincerity by the test of mar- 
tyrdom; and whose wisdom and moderation, 
under circumstances of difficulty to us almost 
unimaginable, were surely indications that they 
were guided by that Spirit, who had been prom- 
ised to the Church; and who would not for- 
sake those who loved, and prayed, and suffered 
for it, in the moment of its fiercest struggle 
with the adversary. 

The clergy of our church must still be the 
light of the world; and if they labour to deserve 
that character, the powers of darkness will not 
prevail against them. But let them be faithful 
to their trust; let them not diffuse any other 
light than that which beams in the Gospel of 
their divine Master; which places in the clear- 
est point of view the sinfulness of man, the 
single sufficiency of the atonement made for all 
by Christ, our only Mediator, and applied by 
faith to each particular sinner, penitent, believ- 
ing, baptized; the necessity and efficacy of 
God’s grace ; the office of the Holy Spirit ; the 
true nature and value of the sacraments, as 
instrumental to a new creation in the inner 
man; the duty and blessing of prayer, and the 
study of Holy Scripture. All these, issuing in 
the forming of Christ within us, and the imita- 
tion of him in our lives, are the separate rays 
of light which, in their complete combination, 
were that possible in the Church upon earth, 
would constitute the brightness of her perfect 
day. 

But let not those whose duty and privilege it 
is to bear forth this light into the outer world, 
exalt that privilege too highly, irrespectively of 
their own faithfulness in discharging the duty. 
Let them not magnify the office of a Christian 
minister, as though he were to be the lawgiver 
and ruler of the people, rather than their guide 
and counsellor. Let them remember that there 
is only one Mediator between God and man, the 

man Christ Jesus.* Let them not substitute 


* Let churchmen on this most vital point receive, 
also, a word of admonition from one whose voice, 
when lifted up in days past for Zion’s glory and de- 
fence, gave no uncertain sound—the late Rev. Dr. 
Bowden, professor of Moral Philosophy and Belles- 
Lettres in Columbia College, New-York. 

“The Roman Church has imposed on her people 
the fiction, that the saints and angels are our advo- 
cates and mediators with God. ‘To render the mat- 
ter a little more specious, there is, indeed, a distinc- 
tion made between a mediator of redemption and a 
mediator of intercession; but this is a distinction 
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the church for Christ, the body for the Spirit, 
the throne for Him that sitteth thereon, the 
shrine for the Deity who inhabits it. Let them 
not forget that the Church, in which they bear 
office, although its origin is divine and its qu- 
thority indefeasible, is not itself the light; but 
only the instrument ordained for its diffusion ; 
that the light itself is the word of God; and 
that although, as our own articles declare, the 
Church ‘‘be a witness and keeper of Holy Writ, 
yet, as it ought not to decree anything agaist 
the same; so besides the same ought it not to 
enforce anything to be believed for necessity of 
salvation.”’ Nor let them think, nor speak more 
uncharitably of other national churches, thar 
the fathers of our own have spoken; but con- 
tented with, and thankful for their own un- 
doubted privileges, let them present to others, 
in the faithful use of those privileges, and in the 
exercise of Christian charity, a proof that our 
belief is catholic, and our discipline apostolic. 
—(Sermon before the King of Prussia, at- St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, 1841.) 


about which the Scripture is perfectly silent. Christ 


alone is spoken of as our mediator and intercessor. 
He knows our hearts, he hears our prayers; he has 
merit enough to procure for us all that we stand in 
need of for this world and for the next. ‘Father, I 
know that thou hearest me always;’ ‘Noman cometh 
unto the Father but by me;’ ‘ Through him we have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father.’ There is one 
God and one Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus. We may, therefore, as well make 
many gods as many mediators. Thus the apostle 
entirely destroys the Romish fiction of mediators of 
intercession and mediators of redemption. The sum, 
then, is, that we are not to worship angels and saints, 
either as mediators or intercessors; that they have 
not, so far as we know, a general knowledge of us-and 
our condition; that they have no power of them- 
selves either to hear or help us; and that the Scrip- 
tures give us neither command nor permission to of- 
fer our prayers to them. God in three persons, bless-. 
ed forever, is the only object of a Christian’s adora- 
tion.”— Observations by a Protestant ona Profession of 
Catholic Faith, p. 75, 76. : 

The theology: of the present day differs sadly from 
that of the “ oldfashioned churchman.” ‘Touching 
the doctrine of the invocation of saints, mentioned 
in this article, the question was asked by Dr. Smith 
‘whether that doctrine had any warrant in Scrip- 
ture.’ He replied that ‘it had not.’ The question 
was farther put by Dr. S., ‘whether it were right to 
introduce or observe the practice without any war- 
ranty from Seripture ;’ to which it was replied ‘ that 
it was not forbidden.’ The examination was farther 
prosecuted by the bishop, when the candidate, in re- 
ply to a question touching the lawfulness of the 
practice, was understood to say that ‘he did not 
fault the Church of Rome, provided the invocation 
was confined to the “ora pro nobis,” or intercessory 
form,’ ”’—Statement of Facts, p. 22.—Ep. 
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Are we then, as a church, in risk of incur- 
ring any such danger? Is our glory in any jeop- 
ardy? Is there heard, as it were, something 
-of a confused sound of voices at a, distance, 
which might make some Eli, sitting in the gate, 
to tremble for the ark of God? If there be in 
the horizon as much as the earliest rising of a 
little cloud, you have a right to expect from one 
im the position which the duty of my office bids 
me discharge this day, the explicit declaration 
-of my fears. And you will give me your candid 
-attention a little longer, while I attempt in hon- 
-est jealousy for what I deem the truth, to point 
-out some of the grounds of my apprehension. 

There is reason, as it seems to me, for fear- 
ing injury to the distinctive principles of our 
-church, if a cloud be raised again around that 
great doctrine which involves the mode in 
which we are ‘accounted righteous before 
God ;” if it be even called in question whether 
**the Protestant doctrine of justification” be ‘‘a 
fundamental of faith ;” if instead of the satisfac- 
tion of Christ, singly and alone, as the ground 
-of acceptance, a certain inherent meetness of 
sanctification be so connected with the qualifi- 
-eation ab extra, as to confound the operation 
‘within with the work of Christ without. Let 
chim to whom universal consent has assigned 
the praise of judicious, pronounce his opinion. 
-**This maze, the Church of Rome does cause 
her followers to tread, when they ask her the 
way of justification.” 

There is ground, I think, for fear, if a system 
_of reserve in communicating religious knowl- 
-edge be introduced, and we are taught to treat 
salvation by grace as ‘‘a great secret,” to be 
kept out of the sight of the ungodly, for fear of 
-an “indelieate exposure of religion,” and that 
«to require from both grown persons and chil- 
dren an explicit declaration of a belief in the 
_atonement, and the full assurance of its power, 
appears equally untenable.’’ Is this conclusion 
-drawn from the analogy of our blessed Lord’s 
own teaching? We, I trust, have not so learn- 
ed Christ. We remember how, in the very 
-earliest days of his ministry, he did not hesitate 
to bring forward some of the highest doctrines. 
At the first passover, he assumed a right over 
his Father’s house by cleansing the temple—a 
declaration of the Divine prerogative of the 
-strongest kind. His discourse with Nicodemus 
is based upon the doctrine of regeneration—the 
deepest theological truth. His conversation 
with the woman of Samaria revealed that God 
is a spirit—the most abstract metaphysical 
truth. In declaring to the people of Nazareth 
‘that to none of the widows im Israel was: Elias 
sent, “save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto 
-a woman that was a widow,” he taught the 
doctrine of election, the most mysterious of the 
Divine purposes. We remember how, some 
-snonths before the crucifixion, he intimates the 
-gaerifice itself and its object: ‘ Destroy this 


temple;” “the Son of man must be lifted up ;” 
“the bread that I give is my flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world.” And it was his 
last. care, immediately before the ascension, to 
enter with the eleven into the full explanation 
of his expiatory sacrifice referring to his former 
discourses, and interpreting their meaning, that 
the apostles, and after them in turn their suc- 
cessors, might be competent expounders of this 
important doctrine.* 

Neither have we so learned the practice of 
the apostles. It was not by throwing a veil 
over the cross of Christ that St. Paul showed 
his reverence for that high and holy mystery : 
“J determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” “T 
delivered unto you first of all that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures.” He takes the Ga- 
latians to witness that Jesus Christ had been 
evidently set forth before their eyes, crucified 
among them. So far is he from shrinking from 
the theme, as too sacred and awful for speech, 
that he glories in giving it explicit prominence 
even in the midst of those who could not re- 
ceive the truth. ‘We preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness.” + 

Neither have we so learned the requirements 
of our church, which expects that out of the 
mouths of the very babes and sucklings God 
will perfect praise. The earliest Christian les- 
son which she bids us teach our children, is 
that:‘‘God the Son hath redeemed us.” 

Neither have we so learned in the school of 
experience. The whole history of the Chureh, 
in every age, tends to prove the utter ineffi- 
ciency of a ministry which is not faithful in 
honouring the Saviour by a full exhibition of his 
grace and love, in pointing to the light which 
beams. from the cross, and in proclaiming open- 
ly, “Behold the Lamb of God.” The experi- 
ment has been often tried. It has been tried 
upon individuals; it has been tried upon parish- 
es; it has been tried upon whole countries; - 
and many a conscientious pen has been con- 
strained to write the record of its utter failure.t 
Could it be otherwise, when our Master has 
said, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 





* Jobn, ii., 19; iii, 14; vi, 51. Luke, xxiv., 44- 
47. 
+ Cor; xi, 25 =e ,3s Gal, ii.1,. 1.Cor, i, 
3. A very peculiar interpretation is given in Tract 
80, p: 73-75, of the expressions, ‘“‘ Christ crucified,” 
&c., namely, that when St. Paul says, “ We preach 
Christ. crucified,” it means, “the necessity of our 
being crucified to the world, and our humiliation to- 
gether with him.” Professor Scholefield, in the Ap- 
pendix to his Second Sermon on Scriptural Grounds 
of Union, preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1840, has critically examined this interpre- 
tation, and convincingly shows its untenableness. 

t See Ministerial Character of Christ, p. 442, 443, 
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unto me?” 
cross of Christ be made of none effect ?”* 
There is ground, again, for fear, if we are in 
‘peril of losing sight of the opinion of Bishop 
Hall, that the chief ground of all the errors of 
the Church of Rome, is the overvaluing of tra- 
dition ; or of the cautious warning of Bishop 
Jewell, that we may in no wise believe the 
churches themselves, unless they say such 


things as are agreeable to the Scriptures; if: 


we derogate from the exclusive supremacy of 
the Word, as containing all things necessary to 
- salvation, by a phraseology which in effect gives 
a ‘co-ordinate authority to the interpretation of 
antiquity, instead of making the Church, with 
our article, ‘‘a witness and a keeper of Holy 
Writ :” or if, finally, instead of taking Holy 
Scripture, with Bishop ‘Taylor, ‘as a: full and 
sufficient rule to Christians ..... because there 
is no other,” we distinguish “two instruments 
of Christian teaching, Holy Scripture and the 
Church ;”’ and, after adjusting their respective 
offices, so as to establish,-not an exclusive, but 
a combined or joint rule of faith, conclude that 
in the sense in which the phrase “is commonly 
understood at this day, Scripture, it is plain, is 
not, on Anglican principles, the rule of faith.” 
What is this, but to imply, in spirit, if not in 
terms, a double revelation. 

There is ground, again, for fear, if, on the one 
hand, it becomes habitual among us to extenu- 
ate and speak in soft language of the deep cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, dwelling upon 
her “high gifts and strong claims on our admi- 
ration, reverence, love, and gratitude,” attribu- 
ting to her, of all other religious communions, 
the exclusive possession of that something, to 
which the age is moving ;+ and characterizing 
simply as an “event in providence” that papal 
_ supremacy, of which Bishop Taylor writes that 
it “will not be necessary to declare the sen- 
tence of the Church of England and Ireland, 
because it is notorious to all the world; and it 
is expressly opposed against this Romish doc- 
trine, by laws, articles, confessions, homilies, 
the oath of allegiance and supremacy, the book 





* “The injunction of our Lord to his apostles to 
preach the Gospel to every creature is without any 
restriction. It was when the venerable missionary 
Swartz was proclaiming ‘The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin,’ that a Hindoo devotee, labour- 
ing under expiatory tortures, and who had never heard 
the Gospel of Salvation, threw away the impiements 
of his superstition, and exclaimed, ‘That is what I 
want.’ There was no reserve; no ‘discipline pre- 
paratory’ to the full exposition of this hallowed 
mystery.”—Eprr. 

+ “In truth, there is at this moment a great prog- 
ress of the religious mind of our church to some- 
thing deeper and truer than satisfied the last centu- 

if “The age is moving towards something, 
and most unhappily the one religious community 
among us, which has of late years been practically 
in possession of this something, is the Church of 
Rome. She alone, amid all the errors and evils of 
her practical system, has given free scope to the feel- 
ings of awe, mystery, tendemess, reverence, devo- 
tedness, and other feelings, which “may be especial- 
ly called Catholic.”—Letter to Dy. Jelf, by the au- 
thor of Tract 90, p. 25, 26. 
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Could it be otherwise, “lest the | of Christian Institution, and many excellent 


writings ;” and if, on the other hand, in the 
same breath, we accustom ourselves to speak 
slightingly and disparagingly of those great and 
venerable names of the sixteenth century, of 
whom one of the ablest and wisest of modern 
authorities has said, that ‘‘we shall search i 
vain, either in ancient or modern history, for 
examples of men more justly entitled to the 
praise of splendid talents, sound learning, and 
genuine piety ;” or if we learn to designate the 
blessed Reformation itself as “that great 
schism” which “shattered” the “ sacramentun 
umitatis,” since which era “truth has not dealt 
simply and securely in any visible tabernacle ;’® 
or if we undervalue our own liturgy, and formu- 
laries, and homilies, or put interpretations om 
our articles at variance with what has been 
generally received as the intentions of their 
compilers, and inconsistent with the royal dec- 
laration, that ““no man .... shall put his own 
sense or comment to be the meaning.” | 

And, lastly, I cannot but fear the consequences 
for the charaeter, the efficiency, and the very 
truth of our chureh, if a system of teaching 
should become extensively popular which dwells 
upon the external and ritual parts of religious 
service, while it loses sight of their inner mean- 
ing and spiritual life; which defaces the bright- 
est glory of the Church, by forgetting the con- 
tinual presence of her Lord, seeming in effect 
to depose him from his rightful pre-eminence ; 
which speaks of the sacraments not as seals 
and pledges, but as instruments of salvation in 
a justificatory and causal sense; not as eminent 
means of grace, inasmuch as “ faith is confirm- 
ed and grace increased” in them, as our article 
speaks ; not as that they “be not only badges 
or tokens of Christian men’s profession, but 
rather certain sure witnesses and effectual 
signs of grace,” as our article speaks again, but 
as if they were the only sources of Divine grace, 
to the exclusion of any other; the means, the 
keys of the kingdom ;* deprecating, as super- 
stitious, an “‘ apprehension of resting in them,” 
and investing them with a saving intrinsic effi- 
cacy, not distinguishable, by ordinary under- 
standings, from the opus operatum; which 
tends to substitute, at least in unholy minds, fox 
the worship in spirit and in truth, the observ- 
ance of “days and months, and times and 
years ;” for the cheerful obedience of filial love, 
an aspect of hesitation, and trouble, and doubt ; 
for the freedom of the Gospel, a spirit of bonds 
age; for the ways of pleasantness, and the 
peace which passeth all understanding, the val- 
ley of Baca and a body of death ; which works 
out salvation, indeed, with fear and trembling, 
but without any foretaste of the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God, and without joy 
or peace in believing.—( Charge to the Clergy of 
the Diocess of Winchester, 1841.) 





* The keys that can open and shut the kingdom 
of heaven, we, with St. Chrysostom, call the knowl 
edge of the Scriptures; with Tertullian, the interpre 
tation of the law ; with Eusebius, thé Word of God 
—Jewell’s Apology. 
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ON RESERVE IN COMMUNICATING RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, TRADITION, AND THE TRACT No.96, 


Bur while we are thus endeavouring to ex- 
tend in all directions the influence of the Church 
of England, and to enlarge the sphere of its 
operations, the question is suggested, what is 
to be henceforth that Church for whose welfare 
and whose honour we are humbly labouring? 
Is it still to continue that Scriptural Church, the 
glory of the Reformation, at once Catholic and 
Protestant, which appeals to the Apostles and 
Evangelists as to its fathers and founders? Or, 
while we are endeavouring to strengthen and 
extend its outworks, is there any danger that 
the citadel itself may be seized and taken from 
us by a party of our own forces, and given up 
to the allegiance of an antichristian power? 
Such are the apprehensions which possess the 
minds of many in regard to that movement (as it 
is called), tending to unusual strictness in cere 
monial observances, which has arisen within 
the last few years among the clergy, and is said 
to have diffused itself through no inconsiderable 
part of the laity. I am not by nature an alarm- 
ist; and there are reasons of no small import- 
ance that would rather dispose me to regard 
the authors of this movement with favour and 
approbation.. Their high tone of devotional 
piety, their careful and diligent attention to the 
holy ordinances and godly discipline of our 
church, are eminently praiseworthy. The ex- 
ample set by them of directing the studies of 
divines to the writings of the fathers, and the 
investigation of Christian antiquities, has a 
tendency to exalt the clerical character ; while, 
by framing their whole lives and conversation 
in the genuine spirit of evangelical piety, by 
their self-denying, their disinterestedness, and 
the habitual cultivation of every Christian vir- 
tue, they have entitled themselves to our regard 
and admiration. But I cannot and ought not 
to disguise from you, that there is somewhat in 
the language and the writings of these persons 
which I do not contemplate without uneasiness. 
In naming this subject, it is just to premise that 
I am worse qualified than most members of our 
profession to enter upon the merits of publica- 

«tions which have recently appeared ; as, owing 
to a cause well known to all our clergy, the 
calamitous obscuration of my visual organ be- 
tween four and five years ago, I have been able 
to read but little of new publications within that 
period. And*though I have heard much of 
those in question, I will not incur the risk of 
misrepresenting the views of their authors, by 
adopting statements which may have been in- 
correct or inaccurate. Nevertheless, I feel it 
impossible to be altogether silent as to this sub- 
ject, at our present meeting. Having on many 
occasions experienced the confiding disposition 
of my clergy, and their wish to learn the views 
of their bishop upon all questions regarding our 
beloved church, I am sensible that they would 
be dissatisfied, if left in ignorance of his opin- 
ions upon matters touching so vitally her Christ- 
ian character. Upon such parts, therefore, of 
the newly-expounded theories as I have had 
pease means of informing myself, I shall 


not hesitate to avow my sentiments, particu- 
larly on the three following points: (1.) A rec- 
ommendation to use reserve in preaching the 
doctrines of our Lord’s atonement: (2.) The 
claims asserted in favour of Tradition as part 
of the Christian Revelation: and (3.) The re- 
cently published Commentary upon our Articles 
of Religion. 

First, then, I cannot help regretting that any 
members of our church should have. recom- 
mended reserve in declaring to the people any 
part of the doctrines of Scripture ; I regard it 
as contrary to the apostolic practice, to refuse 
to “declare all the counsel of God,’ and as 
tending to rob us of-one of the greatest bless- 
ings which flow from a pure religion, whereby 
the Book of Life is freely and unreservedly laid — 
open to mankind. The duty of “searching the 
Scriptures” is not confined to the minister, it 
attaches itself to every Christian who can read 
them. There is no more dangerous doctrine 


‘than that of leaving to the judgment of fallible 


man what parts of God’s Word are to be pub- 
lished, and what are to be kept back; and I am 
disposed to believe that the authors of such a 
proposition did not themselves sufficiently con- 
sider the consequences which might follow its 
adoption. But of-all subjects, that which it 
would, I think, be most inexcusable to keep 
back from the people, is the atonement made by 
our blessed Saviour for the sins of mankind ; 
since upon that truth must ever rest the key- 
stone of the Christian edifice. That Christ 
died to save sinners, that our nature had be- 
come corrupt and depraved through sin, and 
that by the sacrifice of our blessed Lord upon 
the cross once offered, atonement and satisfac- 
tion were made, and the wrath of God averted, 
are among the first truths which we communi- 
cate to the youthful Christian; they are like- 
wise inculcated in the reception of the blessed 
eucharist, as well as in various parts of the 
formularies of our church. Upon what prin- 
ciple, then, can they be held back in our Christ- 
ian teaching? It is true that this doctrine may 
be distorted and misrepresented, and that sin- 
ners may be led to flatter themselves with hopes 
of being saved while they continue in their sin. 
But ‘we have not so learned Christ ;” nor are 
we afraid to declare to the people “ the riches 
of his grace,” because some presumptuous men 
have rushed into the errors which the Apostles. 
themselves noted among contemporary here- 
sies. Were we ashamed to declare ‘all the 
counsel of God” as we have received it from 
the Scriptures, we should at once forfeit the- 
title of an apostolical church. Let us not, there~ 
fore, cease to proclaim “ Christ crucified,” as 
the most important commission of our ministry, 
and as the sole ground upon which we teach 
our hearers to rest their hopes of forgiveness 
and reconciliation to God.* 


* «“Tndeed,” observes an able and eloquent prel- 
ate, “one hardly knows what is the meaning of rec- 
ommending to preachers to hold back this truth, un-- 
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2. These writers speak of Scripture and tra- 
dition as the two channels by which the Christ- 
ian revelation has been communicated. That 
they mean thereby to elevate tradition into the 
same rank as the written Word of God, I will 
not believe; but the vulgar and unlearned may 
and will be induced to suppose that such is their 
intention, and hence a fatal delusion may ensue, 
tending to recall the various errors and abuses 
-of Romanism. Respecting the sufficiency of 
Scripture, our sixth article of religion is so dis- 

' tinct and explicit, declaring that it contains all 
‘things necessary for salvation, and requiring 
nothing to be believed as an article of the faith 
but what is contained therein, or can be proved 
thereby, that upon this head there hardly seems 
to be any room for controversy among our- 
sselves. And in regard to points of discipline, 
our church has endeavoured to preserve a sim- 
ilar rule; adopting the practices of the earliest 
periods which the records of Christian antiquity 
have preserved, but still,/;even in these cases, 
appealing for their confirmation or justification 
to the Scriptures. Thus are the institution of 
infant baptism, and the observance of the Lord’s 
-day enjoined, not merely on the authority of 
‘tradition, however ancient and undoubted, but 
“because, though not commanded in Scripture, 
_ they have the warranty of Scriptural authority, 
inasmuch as they may fairly be inferred from 
what is actually written. To recount the evils 
which would flow from a large admission of 
traditional authority, the present occasion would 
not permit; but this main distinction is never 
to be lost sight of—what is found in the inspired 
Scriptures has come to us with the warranty 
-of Heaven—what is handed down through other 
sources of primitive belief rests, after all, upon 
the authority of man, exposed to the errors, dis- 
tortions, and corruptions arising from the igno- 
rance, superstition, or presumption of our nature, 
from which the early ages of Christianity were 
not exempt. Those, therefore, who would re- 
weive tradition as a part of revelation, must ap- 
“peal to something more than earthly sagacity 
-and judgment to separate truth from error; and 
they will find themselves driven to the neces- 
sity of investing some human authority with 
the Divine attribute of infallibility—that very 
assumption of the Romish Church, from which 
so many of its corruptions have been derived. 


~der an apprehension of the consequences of making 
it known. Blessed be God! they cannot do it if 
‘they would. The Bible, in which it is distinctly, 
openly, and unreservedly set forth, is the patrimony 
of our people, and, blessed be God! they are in pos- 
session of it. And if we needed direction as to the 
will of God in this matter, would it not seem, to a 
reverent mind, an indication of his will not lightly 
to be disregarded, that the Holy Scriptures, in which 
“this great truth is to be found so unreservedly sta- 
ted, nay, in which it is not: to be missed, by any one 
“who reads them with a simple desire to know what 
“they contain ; that these Scriptures, written by his 
Spirit for our learning, are now, by his providential 
arrangement, in the hands of all ?”—Charge of J. T. 
O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leigh- 
tin, 1842. This charge, prepared, as this prelate ob- 
serves, ‘for the information, guidance, and warning of 
his clergy in these periloms times,” has recently been 
published in London in.a pamphlet of 294 pages; and, 
“had our limits permitted, we should have been glad 
“to have added it to this compilation, for it is one of 
‘sterling worth —ED. 
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3. The perusal of the “Remarks upon the 
Thirty-nine Articles” has filled me with aston- » 
ishment and concern. ‘The ostensible object of 
this tract is to show that a person adopting the 
doctrines of the Council of Trent, with the sin- 
gle exception of the pope’s supremacy, might 
sincerely and conscientiously sign the Articles 
of the Church of England. But the real object 
at which the writer seems to be labouring, is.to 
prove that the differences in doctrine which 
separate the Churches of England and Rome 
will upon examination vanish. Upon this point 
much ingenuity, and, I am forced to add, much 
sophistry is exerted; and I think exerted in 
vain: it is well known that the Articles were 
framed in a great degree with the view of puri- 
fying the Church-from Romish abuses, and that 
the framers. themselves were those ever-hon- 
oured martyrs who, having accomplished the 
good work of reformation with unexampled for- 
bearance and discretion, sealed the testimony 
of their sincerity by cheerfully submitting to the 
flames of Romish persecution. : 

In the writings which I have seen of these 
ecclesiastics, there appears to be a constant 
and industrious endeavour to compliment the 
Papal Church, to extenuate its faults, and to 
apologize for its enormities. It is true that the 
distinguished authors themselves have uneqtiiv- 
ocaily denied any attachment on their own part to 
Rome, and have decisively repudiated that im- 
putation. But if, through their agency, a school 
be formed, of which one characteristic shall be 
a leaning towards Romanism. the disciples can- 
not be prevented going farther than their mas- 
ters contemplate. And when we consider the 
peculiar art with which the Papal system is. or- 
ganized, and the readiness with which it enlists 
into its service the frailties, the passions, and 
the imaginations of men, it is impossible not to 
entertain serious apprehensions at the course 
which has been adopted by persons whose 
learning, talents, and character, ensure to them 
influence among their contemporaries. 

I have now, my reverend brethren, perform- 
ed my duty in avowing my sentiments respect- 
ing these writings; and never did I perform 
any public duty which gave me greater pain. 
It is true that I am not personally acquainted 
with the distinguished individuals who are re- 
puted to be the principal authors of the tracts. 
But I lament that persons gifted with every 
qualification which can enable men. to improve 
and enlighten their fellow-creatures, should now 
occupy a questionable position, and excite 
alarm among the friends of that Church of 
which they are eminently qualified to be the 
support and the ornament. I am, however, 
well acquainted with some persons, members of 
my own diocess, whom report numbers among 
the supporters of the system which those wri- 
ters recommend and uphold. And I bear my 
willing testimony to the exemplary purity of 
their lives, their doctrine, and their opinions. 
Persons more diligent in every pastoral duty, 
more charitable towards all who differ from 
them in sentiment, or more fraught with all the 
virtues which are the genuine fruit of Christ’s 
religion, I never knew. It is impossible to sus- 


‘pect such men of an inclination to leave wor- 


shipping the Lord in the beauty of holiness, and, 
to encourage or tolerate a system, in which; hu- 
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man inventions and abuses stand side by side 
with evangelical truth. But if an angel from 
heaven preach any other gospel than that which 
we have received from the apostles and evange- 
lists, I trust that he will preach in vain. We 
must remember that the subject is one which 
admits not of compromise; that we are bound 
by the most solemn and most responsible of 
duties to preserve to the Church that scriptural 
purity in which it has been handed down to us 
by our reformers. Let us then be instant in 
prayer to the Almighty for the unity, the peace, 


and the guidance of his Chureh ; but, above all 
things, “let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering ;” “let us exhort with 
all long-suffering and doctrine,” and endeavour 
to reclaim those who would “turn away their 
ears from the truth, and be turned unto fables,” 
in order that when “ we have fought our fight,” 
and have “finished our course,” we may be 
able to add with the apostle, that we have 


“kept the faith.’—(Charge to the Clergy of 


Gloucester and Bristol, 1841.) 
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‘ON TRADITION, EXTENUATING THE CORRUPTIONS OF ROME, SIN AFTER BAPTISM, AND 
RESERVE IN COMMUNICATING RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Arrer all, let me not be supposed to set my- 
self forward. as the advocate of these writers. 
‘They need not the aid of such an advocate, and 
Iwill not encumber them with it. I am not 
-even their partisan ; for I am far from subscri- 
bing to all they say, and still farther from always 
approving the mode. in which they say it. 

Thus, on this very subject of tradition, while 
I freely acquit them of all approach to heresy, I 
yet lament to see them give to it so definite and 
so high a place in the great scheme of God’s 
revelation of his will for the recovery of lost 
mankind. I lament to hear them speak of ad- 
herence to “‘the Bible, and nothing but the Bi- 
ble,” as ‘‘an unthankful rejection of another 
great gift, equally from God, such as no true 
Anglican can tolerate.” I lament to see them 
state, as “‘the sounder view, that the Bible is 
the record. of necessary truth, or of. matters of 
faith, and the Church Catholic’s tradition is’— 
mot a most venerable witness, or most useful 
assistant in interpreting it, but—“ the interpreter 
»of it.” 

Again, while I reject the charge of Popery, 
-applied to them, as being as absurd as it is un- 
charitable, I yet cannot but lament that they 
sometimes deal with some of the worst corrup- 
tions of Rome, in terms not indicating so deep 
a sense of their pernicious tendency, as yet I 
doubt not that they feel. 

For instance: defending themselves against 
the charge of leaning towards Popery, they con- 
fidently affirm that “inthe seventeenth century 
the theology of the body of the English Church 
‘was substantially the same as theirs ;’’* and in 
proof of this, they profess, in stating the errors 
-of Rome, to ‘ follow closely the order observed 
by Bishop Hall in his treatise on The Old Re- 
ligion,” whose Protestantism, they add, “is un- 
questionable,” and is claimed, therefore, as a 
voucher for their own. But, looking to partic- 
ulars, I lament to see them “ following, indeed, 
“the order of Bishop Hall, but widely departing 
from his truly Protestant sentiments, on more 
than one important article.” 

First, of “‘ the worship of images” (for so that 
great divinet justly designates what they more 





* Tracts for the Times, No. 38. 
+ Bishop Hall’s Works, 8vo, vol. ix., p. 340. 


delicately call “‘the honour paid to images”), — 


they say only, that it is ‘‘ dangerous in the case 
of the uneducated, that is, of the great part of 
Christians.” But Bishop Hall treats it, as not 
merely “ dangerous” to some, but as sinful in 
all; as “‘ against Scripture ;” ‘the book of Ged 
is full of his indignation against this practice,” 
and ‘‘against reason.” ‘‘ What a madness. is 
it,’ says he, “for a living man to stoop unto a 
dead stock !” 

Next, of “the invocation of saints,” these 
writers say, that it “‘is a dangerous practice, as 
tending to give, often actually giving, to crea- 
tures the honour and reliance due to the Crea- 
tor alone.” 

But how does the good bishop, whom they 
profess to follow, speak on this same point? 
“These foul superstitions,” says he, “are not 
more heinous than new, and such as whereor 
we have justly abhorred to take part with the 
practisers of them.” Again: “ This doctrine 
and practice of the Romish invocation of saints, 
both as new and erroneous against Scripture 
and reason, we have justly rejected, and are 
thereupon ejected, as unjustly.”’* 

Again, I lament to read their advice to those 
who are contending for the truth against Ro- 
manists, that “‘the controversy about transub- 
stantiation be kept in the back-ground; because 
it cannot well be discussed in words at all with- 
out the sacrifice of godly fear :”t as if that ten- 
et were not an abundant source of erroneous 
practical evils, which the faithful advocate of 
the truth is bound to expose; in particular, of 
the extravagant exaltation of the Romish priest- 
hood, which seems to have been its primary ob- 
ject ; and, still worse, of that which is its legit- 
imate and necessary consequence, the adoration 
of the sacramental bread and wine, which our 
church denounces as ‘‘idolatry to be abhorred 
of all faithful Christians.” _ 

I lament, too, the encouragement given by 
the same writers to the dangerous practice of 
prayer for the dead. They disclaim, indeed, 
the intention of giving such encouragement, and 
I doubt not the sincerity of their disclaimer. 
But to state that this practice “‘is a matter of 





* Tbid., p. 365-368. 
+ Tracts for the Times, No. 71. 
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say, farther, that it is ‘a solemn privilege to 
the mourner’’—‘‘ a dictate of human nature”— 


nay, that it ““may be implanted by the God of 


nature, may be the voice of God within us ;” to 
say all this, is surely an encouragement of the 


_ practice so characterized, which is very feebly 
~¢ounterbalanced by their admitting that “our 


church does not encourage it’”—by their ab- 
staining from in “any way inculeating it”—or 
even by their thinking “ it inexpedient to bring 
forward such a topic in public discussion.” 

Nor do I assent to their opinion, that “our 
church does not discourage prayer for the 
dead ;” on the contrary, if, as they admit, the 
Church having at first adopted such prayer, in 
the general words in which it was used in the 
ancient liturgies, afterward “for the safety of 
her children relinquished the practice,” even in 
this sober and harmless form, ‘‘in consequence 
of abuses connected with it in the Romish sys- 
tem”—abuses, of the least of which she says 
they are ‘‘ grounded upon no warranty of Serip- 
ture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God ;” 
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sacred consolation to those who feel themselves 
justified in entertaining it”* (and all, they 
seem to suggest, may ‘‘ feel themselves justified,” 
for it is “‘ warranted by the early Church’’) ; to 
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by rejecting every portion of the Breviary which 


bears on such a practice, even while they - 


adopted all that was really sound and edifying 
in it. Yet these writers scruple not to recom- 
mend this very practice, thus deliberately re- 
jected by those wise and holy men; and 
(strange tr say) recommend it as only ‘“com- 
pleting what our Reformers have begun ;” as 
“a means of carrying out, in private, the prin- 


ciple and spirit of those inestimable forms of. 
devotion which are contained in our authorized’ 


Prayer Book.”—( Tract, No. 75.) 
Again, looking to another part of their deal-- 


ing with the doctrines of Rome, I lament to see- 
the reason for which they enumerate ‘‘the ne- 
cessity of confession” in their list of ‘‘ those 
practical grievances” to which Christians are ex- 
posed in the Romish communion ; namely, 
“because without it no one can be partaker of 
the holy communion.” 


They thus seem studiously to decline inclu- 


ding in the same list the pretended sacrament 
of penance generally (of which confession is but 
a part), though penance, as taught by the 
Church of Rome, is the greatest, because the 
most soul-destroying of all those “grievances” 


—we might rather say, the foulest perversion’ 
of God’s saving truth, which the cunning of 
Satan ever put it into the heart of man to con-- 
ceive. For this unhallowed device, by abusing 
the gracious promise of Christ and his Apostles, 
by making the absolution of the priest not only 
effectual, but also necessary for the pardon of 
all sin committed after baptism, while it bows 
the soul and consciences of the people to a state 
of slavish fear of the priest, practically releases 
them from all other fear, and gives the rein to 
every corrupt affection of unregenerate nature.. 
Yet this is not, it seems, one of ‘the subjects 
which,” in the opinion of these writers, ‘‘ may 
be profitably brought into controversy with the: 
Romanists of the present day.”—(p. 14.) 

Still more do I lament to read in one of the 
“tracts,” which, in the main, is worthy of the- 
highest estimation—I mean “Scriptural Views’ 
of Holy Baptism’’—much of what is there said 
of the effects of sin after baptism: for instance, 
that if, “‘ after having been then washed, once for’ 
all, in Christ’s blood, we again sin, there is no 
more such complete ablution in this life ;” no 
restoration “‘to the same state of undisturbed 
security in which God had by baptism placed: 
us.” —( Tract, No. 67.) : 

These, and passages like these, however they: 
may be explained, tend to rob the Gospel of the 
blessed Jesus of much of that assurance of the 
riches of the goodness and mercy of God in 
Christ, which is its peculiar message, its glad 
tidings of great joy—“ Come unto me, all ye 
that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” Our church teaches us to apply this 
blessed promise to those who are “heavy la- 
den” with sins committed after baptism. 

Surely, too, they tend to rob baptism itself 
of its full and genuine efficacy——of that which 
our church expresses when it says that God 
“hath vouchsafed to regenerate us by water 




























while of others she declares, that they ‘“‘ were 
blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits;”’ I 
can hardly propose to myself any more decisive 
mode of discouraging a practice which, in itself, 
could not be condemned as absolutely contrary. 
to God’s Word. 

I must go farther: I must add, and I do so 
with unfeigned respect for the integrity and sin- 
cerity of these writers, as well as for their em- 
inent ability and learning, that I cannot easily 
reconcile it with Christian discretion, for any 
member of the Church to speak with so much 
of favour of a practice which was thus deliber- 
ately, and for such grave reasons, repudiated by 
the Church herself. Stillless can I understand 
what justification can be offered for his saying 
of the Romanist, that in “deciding that almost 
all souls undergo a painful purification after 
death,” by which “‘infectum eluitur scelus, aut 
exuritur igni,” he only follows an ‘instinct of 
human nature.” Surely, if this be true, the Ro- 
manist is right in his decision ; for an instinct 
of our nature could have come only from the 
divine Author of that nature; it must be, in- 
deed, ‘“ the voice of God within us.” 

In connexion with this subject, I cannot but 
deplore the rashness which has prompted them 
to recommend to private Christians the dedica- 
tion of particular days to the religious com- 
memoration of deceased men; and even to fur- 
nish a special service in honour of Bishop Ken, 
formed apparently on the model of an office in 
the Breviary to a Romish saint. Would it be 
safe for the Church itself—and is it becoming in 
private individuals—to pronounce thus confi- 
dently on the characters of deceased Chris- 
tians—in other words, to assume the gift of 
“discerning of spirits?’ ‘To what must such a 
practice be expected to lead?’ The history of 
the Church of Rome has told us; and the fa- 


thers of our Reformation, in compiling the Lit- 
urgy, have marked their sense of the danger, 





* Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, p. 186, 


et seq. ! 


and the Holy Ghost, and hath given unto us 
“forgiveness of all our sins,” not of those only 
which are committed before baptism, but alse 
of all the sins we ever shall or may commit, on 
the conditions (I need not add) of that covenant 
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into which we were then admitted, repentance 
and faith. 

Nor may we forget the tendency of such lan- 
guage to encourage the pernicious and perilous 
habit of distinguishing between such sins as 
may destroy our state of grace, and such as we 
may think still leave that state secure. Let it 
never be absent from our minds, that every 
wilful sin is deadly; and let us beware of hard- 
ening our own hearts, and corrupting the hearts 
of our brethren, by whispering to ourselves or 
them which sin is more or less deadly than oth- 
ers. That which we may deem the least is 
deadly enough, if unrepented, to work our per- 
dition ; those which we deem the most deadly 
will, if repented, have been thoroughly washed 
away in the blood of our Redeemer. 

Lastly, 1 lament, and more than lament, the 
tendeney at least, if not the direct import, of 
some of their views ‘On Reserve in communi- 
cating Religious Knowledge,” especially their 
venturing to recommend to us to keep back, 
from any who are baptized, the explicit and full 
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declaration of the doctrine of the Atonement.* 
I know not how such reserve can be made 
consistent, not only with the general duty of 
the Christian minister, to be able at all times to 
say with St. Paul, that he “has not shunned to 
declare all the counsel of God-;” but also with 
the special and distinct requirement of our own 
church, that every child be taught the catechism ; 
for I need not remind you that, in the catechism, 
this great article of our faith holds a most prom- 
inent place; that it is there taught, both by 
plain implication in saying that God the Son 
hath redeemed us; again in the inward grace 
of each sacrament; and more explicitly and 
expressly in the reason, “‘ why the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was ordained,’ namely, 
“for the continual remembrance of the sacri- 
fice of the death of Christ, and of the benefits 
which we receive thereby.” How is the mean- 
ing of these passages to be taught, without also 
teaching the doctrine of the Atonement? — 
(Charge to the Clergy of, the Diocess of Exeter, 
1839.) 
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‘Tue tone of this Tract, as it respects our own 
‘church, is offensive and indecent ; as it regards 
the Reformation and our Reformers, absurd, as 
well as incongruous and unjust. Its principles 
.of interpreting our Articles, I cannot but deem 
most unsound ; the reasoning with which it sup- 
ports its principles, sophistical ; the averments 
on which it founds its reasoning, at variance 
with recorded facts. 

‘Having thought it right to avow this opinion, 
it is my duty to state the grounds on which I 
have formed it. 

1. On the first particular, indeed—the lan- 
guage of the Tract respecting our church—it 
cannot be necessary to say much. Does it be- 
come a son of that church, a minister at its 
altar, a pious and faithful minister, as I fully be- 
lieve him to be—one who has been wont to set 
forth in high terms the duty of reverence for 
the Church in general—does it become such a 
man to jeer at the particular church in which 
God’s providence has placed him—to tell her to 
‘sit still—to work in chains—to submit to her 
imperfections as a punishment—to go on teach- 
ing with the stammering lips of ambiguous for- 
mularies and inconsistent precedents, and prin- 
ciples but partially developed?”’—(Tract, No. 
90. 

= Or, again, is it consistent, I will not say 
with decent respect for the memory of confess- 

-ors and the blood of martyrs, but with due 
thankfulness to Almighty God, for enabling our 
forefathers to rescue this church and nation 
from the usurped dominion, the idolatrous wor- 
ship, the corrupt and corrupting practices to 
which they had been so long enthralled—is. it, I 
ask, consistent with a due sense of that inesti- 
amable benefit—is it even in accordance with the 
dictates of common sense, to urge as a reason 
for an inert and sluggish acquiescence in pre- 
vailing corruptions (manifestly pointing at our 


own Reformation), that “religious changes, to 
be beneficial, should be the act of the whole 
body ; they are worth little if they are the mere 
act of the majority? No good can come of any 
change which is not heartfelt—a development 
of feelings springing up freely and calmly with- 
in the bosom of the whole body itself.”” When 
did the Church witness any such reformation ?% 
How, without a miracle, could it be accomplish- 
ed? Was the planting of the Gospel itself, that 
greatest of all “religious changes,” thus peace- 
ably and quietly accomplished ? 

‘Moreover, a change in theological teaching 
involves either the commission or the confession 
of sin: it is either the profession or renuncia- 
tion of erroneous doctrine; and if it does not 
succeed in proving the fact of past guilt, it, ipso 
facto, implies present.” 

Surely the same plea might be urged against 
all change of life and manners. But it is idle 
to argue against statements which were not de- 
signed for argument, but for scoffing. Let me 
only ask with what grace can this writer repro- 
bate “all changes, good in themselves, which 
are the fruits, not of the quiet conviction of all, 
but of the agitation, &c., of a few?’ What 
have he and his coadjutors been doing during 
the last seven years? Have they been back- 
ward in promoting “a change in theological 
teaching?” Have they waited for “a develop- 
ment of feelings springing up freely and calmly 
within the bosom of the whole body itself?” 

3. But it is time to look at the principles of 
interpreting the Articles, which it seems to be the 
chief aim of the tract to establish and carry out. 
The first of them is thus set forth by the author 
himself in the professed explanation of his own 
views: ‘ Whereas it is usual at this day to 
make the particular belief of the writers of the 
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Articles their true interpretation ; I would make 
the belief of the Catholic Church such.” Again, 
“T would say, the Articles are not received in 
the sense of their framers, but (as far as the 
wording will admit, or any ambiguity requires 
it) in the one Catholic sense.”* 

IT am not aware of having before heard of that 
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principle of interpreting the Articles, which he 


says is wswal, namely, ‘the belief of the writers 
of the Articles,” though that belief may be ad- 
mitted as an aid in explaining terms or proposi- 
tions which are not in themselves plain; I 
would rather say that the usual, as well as the 
only sound, principle of interpreting them, is 
to understand them in the sense in which he 
who subscribes has sufficient reason to know 
that they are understood by the authority which 
imposes the subscription; in other words, by 
the legislature, both the civil and the ecclesias- 
tical legislature ; for both have alike imposed it. 
The civil legislature, indeed, or parliament, we 
may well believe, has intended that they be un- 
derstood in the sense of the ecclesiastical, or 
convocation; and, as no different sense has 
been put upon them by any subsequent parlia- 
ment or convocation (though both have subse- 
quently renewed the requisition of subscription), 
we may fairly look back to the sense of the con- 
vocation of 1571, which must have been the 
sense of parliament i in the same year, when both 
legislatures, for the first time, imposed the duty 
of subseription. 

Now the convocation of that year, in the very 
canont which imposed subscription to the arti- 
cles, tells us what is the sense which they were 
designed to bear, namely, the Catholic sense; 
for, as it there enjoins “preachers to teach no- 
thing to be religiously holden or believed but 
what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and 
New Testament, and has been collected out of 
the same by the Catholic fathers and ancient 
bishops,” it must be considered as following 
its own rule in putting forth a book of articles 
‘for the establishing of consent touching true 
religion ;” and it is as asecurity for the observ- 
ance of this rule that subscription to the Ar- 


_ ticles is required, ‘‘ which Articles, it proceeds 


to say, “‘have been collected out of Seripture, 
and agree in all points with the heavenly doc- 
trine therein contained.” 

If this statement asserts the very principle 
propounded in the tract, namely, that the Arti- 
eles are to be understood in the Catholic sense, 
it will, nevertheless, be found, on consideration, 
to be utterly irreconcilable with the application 
of that principle, as contended for in the tract ; 
for it is there maintained, that any man will 
satisfy the duty incurred in subscribing the 
Articles if he assents to them, not in their 
plain, and obvious, and grammatical sense, but 
in that sense which he, of his own mere opin- 
ion, shall determine to be ‘“ Catholic :” whereas 
the canon shows that the plain, and obvious, 
and grammatical, is also ihe Catholic sense; and 
the preacher or minister who shall adopt any 
other sense as the Catholic, does, in truth, pre- 
fer his own private judgment on the point to 
the declared judgment of the Church synodical- 
ly assembled—a procedure as uncatholic and 
schismatical as can be well imagined. 








* Letter to Dr. Jelf, p. 24. + “Concionatores,” 
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I might insist on other objections to their- 
principles ; but they have been so ably urged,’ 
especially by Dr. Elrington, Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin, that I 
content myself with referring you to what he 
has said. 

4. I turn, therefore, to another, and, practi-- 
cally, the most mischievous, of the principles 
set forth in the tract. 

It is there held that “our Articles were not 
directed against the Decrees of Trent, because 
they were written before those decrees ;” that 
“the decrees, in their mere letter, do not ex- 
press that authoritative teaching of Rome which 
is condemned by the Articles; that senses short 
of this doctrine will fulfil the letter of the De- 
crees ; and that the censures contained in the 
Articles have a sufficient object, though the De- 
crees of Trent, taken by themselves, remain un- 
touched.” 

All this, and much more to the same effect, 
is manifestly designed to show that there is no- 
thing in our Articles inconsistent with the letter 
of the Decrees of Trent: that those Decrees, 
and the Articles, may be held together by the 
same person. 

As this is by far the most daring attempt ever’ 
yet made by a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land to neutralize the distinctive doctrines of 
our church, and to make us symbolize with. 
Rome, I shall be excused if I detain you for a 
few minutes in unravelling the web of sophistry 
which has been laboriously woven to cover it. 

It rests mainly, as has been said, on the al- 
legation, that the Articles were of a date an- 
terior to the Decrees of Trent—an allegation, 
having just that measure of truth which will 
enable it most effectually to deceive. 

In the statutes and canons, the Articles are 
described as ‘ Articles agreed upon in the Con- 
vocation holden at London in the year 1562 :’”” 
whereas, the Council of Trent did not hold its 
last session, nor put forth its last decree, till 
December in 1563. . 

This is the face of facts and dates most fa- 
vourable to the assertion in the tract. 

Now let us see to what it really amounts. 
The Convocation of 1562 is so called according 
to the Old Style. It commenced its sittings in 
the month of January of the year which would 
now be called 1563; and it continued to sit till 
the month of June, just six months before the 
conclusion of the Council of Trent. In the 
course of those six months how many Decrees 
were made by the Council on the points con- 
demned in our Articles? One, only one; in- 
cluding, indeed, all the matter dealt with in 
the 22d Article ; an Article, it must be admitted, 
relating to several important particulars. Such 
is the amount of all that can be honestly stated 
in favour of the writer’s allegation; but even 
this would give a very inadequate view of the 
weakness of his case. For, although the Ar- 
ticles, having been in the main settled by the 
Convocation of 1562, are always designated as 
the Articles of that Synod, yet they were not 
then permanently and finally concluded. 

The Convocation of 1571 reconsidered them, 
with a view to a final settlement, and made 
alterations in them (of no great moment indeed) 
before it authorized their publication in Eng- 
lish; and, what is more important, before it 
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made the canon requiring subscription. It was 
to the Articles so corrected, not as they were 
left by the Synod of 1562, that the statute of 
13 Elizabeth requires subscription; for it ex- 
pressly specifies “the Book of Articles put forth 
by the Queen’s authority,” which was true of the 
English Book of 1571 only. 

Subsequently, on the accession of King James, 
because towards the close of the preceding 
reign subscription to the Articles had been 
made by many, with such limitations or quali- 
fications as materially affected its value, as a 
test of unity of doctrine; the Synod holden at 
London in 1603 (after “having, upon a publique 
readinge and deliberate considerasion of the 
said Articles, willingly and with one accorde 
consented and subscribed”) provided by its 36th 
eanon a more precise and stringent formula, by 
which every one who subscribes professes to 
believe ‘“‘all and every of the Articles to be 
agreeable to the Word of God.” 

Here, then, we might leave the case, appa- 
rently without a shadow of pretence for the 
allegation, that ‘‘ whereas the Articles were 
written before the Decrees of Trent, they were 
not directed against those decrees.” 

But if this be so, the other and much more 
important allegation, that the Decrees, taken 
by themselves, in their mere letter, do not ex- 
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press the Romish doctrine, which our Articles. 


condemn ; and, consequently, that subscription 
to the Articles is not incompatible with adhe- 
rence to the Decrees, loses at once its best 


support. And thus, perhaps, we might be ex- 


cused from more minute examination of it. 
Still, it cannot be a useless labour to show the 
utter want of all foundation whatever for so 
dangerous a position. For, as I hardly need to. 
say, whether true or false, it involves the whole 
question between us and Rome. Those de- 
crees combine, avowedly combine, the whole 
system of Romish doctrine, peculiarly so called. 
They compose the Shibboleth of Rome.* The 
Creed of Pius IV., formed upon them, and little 
else than a brief epitome of them (appended to- 
the Creed of the Catholic Church, in defiance 
of the canons of the general councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon), is required to be explicitly held 
and maintained, not only by every Romish 
pastor, but also by every convert who is re- 
ceived in communion with Rome. Too much 
care, therefore, cannot be used, in warning 
every member of our own church, especially, 
I may be allowed to say, after recent unhappy 
experience, the younger of our clergy, against 
all approach to so fearful and unhallowed a con- 


junction.t—( Charge delivered to the Clergy of the: 


Diocess of Exeter, 1842.) 
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ON THE TRACTARIAN NOTIONS OF THE EUCHARIST, TRADITION, THE REVIVAL OF OBSOLETE: 


CEREMONIES, DISPARAGING THE REFORMERS 


CORRUPTIONS OF ROME, AND THE TRACT No. 


Wirnovr farther preface, then, I must ex- 
press my deep concern that, instead of employ- 
ing the resources of their piety and learning to 
heal the dissensions which were already too 
prevalent, some members of our church have 
embarked in the perilous enterprise of intro- 
ducing among us a fresh element of discord. 
It is scarcely necessary for me to state that I 


* The warning of the Bishop of Exeter, we ap- 
prehend, will be disposed of in a very summary way 
by a contemporary of ours on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. A friend has pointed us to the following senti- 
ments (from a “four column” editorial, headed ‘ Ox- 
ford Divinity”) touching the Council of Trent. ‘“ But 
we are referred to Trent, and cautioned not to be 
misled by Sarpi. But, in truth, we have no wish 
to avail ourselves of any advantage of this sort, be- 
ing much more inclined to vindicate that holy coun- 
cil for the sake of our common Christianity, than to 
disparage it for the sake of any petty advantage over 
the present Church of Rome. We have no wish to 
regard it in any other light than as a body of Chris- | 
tian bishops, eminent in their day for learning and 
piety, and deliberating on the most awful -concerns 
which can engage the attention of man; and so 
viewing it, we have often and humbly, and with the 
highest profit, pondered its decisions ; and most pit- 
ifully cheap do we hold the judgment of that man 
who can speak of them ina tone of levity and ridi- 
cule. We approve most of the decisions of this 
holy council, and we respect them all.”—W. Y. 
Churchman, January 29th, 1842. What has become 
of the Bishop of dexater and his warning against 
the Shibboleth of Rome? His position after this 
burst of eloquence recalls to our mind-Cicero’s beau- 
tiful and striking climax against Catiline : 
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am adverting to some recent publications, which. 
contain opinions bordering at least upon those 
against which our Reformers strenuously con- 
tended, and at length successfully prevailed. I 
mean, more particularly, such as relate to the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, and to the au- 
thority of the Fathers asserted in the inordinate: 
deference claimed for tradition. 


© Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit.” 

‘““We approve most of the decisions of this holy 
council, and we respect them all.” ‘To wit,” observes: 
one, “among others, the decisions confirming the 
seven sacraments, the necessity of auricular confes- 
sion, the canonical and Divine authority of the A poc- 
ryphal books; tradition, whether it regards mat- 
ters of-faith or practice, to be received with the same 
authority and veneration, forasmuch as it is the 
unwritten word of God. The conversion of the sub-. 
stance of the bread and wine into the real substance, 
the real body and blood of Christ ; which conversion 
the Church hath very properly denominated tran- 
substantiation. It is on this account (latrie cultus) 
Divine worship shall be paid them,” &e. “And he 
that denies all, any, or either of them, let him be 
anathema!” &c. “ Weapprove most! WE RESPECT 
THEM ALL !”—Ep. 

+ Recent-facts serve to show that this warning is: 
quite as applicable to us as to the English Church. 

“He thought he could receive all the decrees of 
Trent, the damnatory clauses only excepted.” — 
Statement of Facts, p. 9. : 

“ Quest. 3. Do you or do you not receive the ar- 
ticles of the Creed of Pius IV.? 

“‘ Ans. So far as they are repetitions of the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, I receive them.”—Jb., 
p. 23.—Ep. 
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i suppose I need hardly vindicate myself from 
_ the suspicion of being actuated by any intoler- 
ant feelings in regard to the conscientious ad- 
herents of the Church of Rome. With many 
members of that church I have, both in my 
fermer diocess and this, had the pleasure. of 
much social intercourse ; and I gladly seize the 
opportunity of acknowledging thus publicly the 
many marks of courteous and respectful atten- 
tion which I have received from them. With 
as little justice should I be charged with an 
unfriendly feeling towards those learned per- 
‘sons of our own church, who have taken the 
lead in propounding their opinions with, what I 
must be allowed to call, a misplaced zeal. 

It has not been my fortune to have any inter- 
course whatsoever with those able writers; ex- 
cepting, indeed, one distinguished individual, of 
whom, as a former pupil, I have no recollections 
but such as are most agreeable. Personal feel- 
ings, however, can have no place in a question 
like this. Grievously should I fail in my duty, 
if, in a matter affecting the purity of doctrine, 
and the maintenance of good order in the 
Church, I were capable of allowing any private 
or.personal considerations to prevent the avowal 
of an honest and deliberate opinion. 

Strongly, then, must I acknowledge my re- 
gret, that, with nothing like an appearance of 
stringent necessity, or the prospect of adequate 
advantage, the writers of these Tracts should 
have come forward to disturb the peace of the 
Church. For men of any prudence cannot but 
have seen that they were about to provoke dis- 
cussion upon questions, on which very serious 
differences of opinion were to be anticipated. 
Something has been said about an alleged de- 
parture from the rubric, in order to justify the 
interference of the authors of these Tracts. I 
am not aware of any point in which the direc- 
tions of the rubric had been’ transgressed in a 
‘way inconvenient or offensive; but, if such had 
been the case, the evil could surely have been 
remedied by an appeal to the proper authorities, 
the heads of the Church. Neither do I recollect 
to have heard, at the time, of any alarm respect- 
ing the state of doctrine in the Church, although 
apprehensions were no doubt entertained as to 
its outward condition and prosperity. But if 
these writers did feel themselves called upon to 
examine the existing state of doctrine, in the 
hope of improving it, the result of their efforts 
has assuredly been very unfortunate. So far 
from adding to the purity of our faith, as con- 
trasted with those errors from which we be- 
lieved that the Reformation had set us free, the 
tendency appears to have been in an opposite 
direction. The effect of principles, either ex- 
pressly laid down by these writers, or collected 
as a natural inference by their followers, has 
been not merely to recommend a variety of 
antiquated forms and ceremonies, but to uphold 
them with such earnestness as to threaten a 
revival of the follies of by-gone superstition. 
The necessity of fasting is inculcated, and its 
merits enhanced, too eagerly; the placing of 
candlesticks is now treated as matter of im- 
portance, anda suspicious predilection has been 
manifested for the emblem of the cross: while 
contempt is somewhat ostentatiously thrown 
upon the name of Protestant,* and the proceed- 
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ings of our venerable Reformers; an elaborate 
attempt has been made to explain away the.. 
real meaning of our Articles, and infuse into 
them a more kindly spirit of accommodation to 
the opinions and practices of the Church of 
Rome.* : 

Under these circumstances, however painful 
may be the task of animadverting upon opinions 
espoused by persons otherwise so respectable, I 
consider it incumbent upon me thus publicly to 
make known my deliberate judgment. And I 
feel no little satisfaction and support, when I 
can appeal to the high authority of our vener- 
ated primate,t who thus expressed himself in 
an address delivered last year to his assembled 
clergy : “In the celebration of divine service, 
the introduction of novelties is much to be dep- 
recated ; and even the revival of usages, which, 
having grown obsolete, have the appearance of 
novelties to the ignorant, may occasion dis- 
satisfaction, dissension, and controversy. In 
cases of this nature, it may be better to forego 
even advantageous changes, and wait for the 
decision of authority, than to open fresh sources 
of misapprehension or strife by singularity.” 

They who have shown such anxiety to im- 
prove the state of religious feeling in this our 
church, would have done well to recollect, when 
they began to defer with such implicit reverence 
to the authority of the Fathers, and endeavour- 
ed to trace the true meaning of revelation 
through the medium of tradition, that, before 
the Fathers wrote, or any matter of opinion or 
of fact could be conveyed through those who 
succeeded them, there existed the infallible 
Word of God, dictated by His Holy Spirit, and: 
preserved for our study and edification by the 
special care of His good Providence. To this 
one only mean of truth and source of faith, they 
should have directed their unremitting attention. 
In the interpretation of dark passages, and the 
explanation of essential doctrines, their learning, 





ing remarks we are sure will stir the hearts of Amer- 
ican churchmen.—Ep. 

“We must seal up the incomparable works of our 
old theologians ; we must revolutionize the meaning 
of language ; we must not only denationalize, but 
unchurch ourselves, before the name of ‘ Reforma- 
tion’ or of ‘Protestant’ can bring other than heart- 
stirring associations to Englishmen for the greatest 
deliverance which God has ever given to this nation. 
They are titles of honour; they are indications of 
our Christian purity; yet are they not willingly as- 
sumed by us, but by compulsion; not sectarian, 
therefore, but truly catholic; a memorial of the 
emancipation of the Church from the usurpation of 
a section of it, and her restoration to the Church Uni- 
versal; not merely negative, but, by necessary and ac- 
knowledged connexion, implying in the mind of our 
old divines the pure truth of Scripture, and the su- 
premacy of the Word ; the old Apostolicul Church re- 
stored, as far as the times permitted, to its primitive 
condition.’”’* : 

* From these appearances an acute critic has 
been led to make the following pungent observation : 
“For our own parts, we are not going to discuss 
whose religion is the better, that of Protestants or 
Catholics. But one thing at least is quite certain, 
the above opinions may be right—they may-be the 
most consonant with revealed religion—but assu- 
redly they are not the opinions.of the Church of 
England.”——Edinburgh Rev., April, 1841, p. 273. 

¢ Right Rev. Wm. Howley, D.D., Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


* Garbett’s Bampton Lectures. 
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diligence, and acuteness would have found am- 
ple scope, and might have done good service to 
the cause of sacred truth. In such labours, 
their researches into antiquity, and their ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the Fathers, 
might have been useful; although I am of opin- 
ion that the aid which may be derived from 
such sources towards the elucidation of Holy 
Writ, has been rated too highly. A thorough 
knowledge of the original languages (of one of 
Wwhich—that in which the Old Testament is 
written—the Fathers, be it remembered, were 
‘almost all ignorant), a study of the works of the 
best critical expounders, with a careful weigh- 
ing of different opinions and arguments, will, by 
God’s help implored in fervent but humble sup- 
plication, lead the mind to a clearer perception 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, than all the writings 
of the Fathers, and will also put in a striking 
point of view the little dependance that can be 
placed on the fallacies or sophistries of tradition. 
«* Let us reverently hear and read Holy Scrip- 
ture, which is the food of the soul,” is the ex- 
hortation of the first of our Homilies ; and just- 
ly does it call for our compliance as it proceeds, 
though in the quaint language of the times: 
* Let us diligently search for the Well of Life in 
the books of the New and Old Testament, and 
not run to the stinking puddle of men’s traditions 
(devised by men’s imagination) for our justifica- 
tion and salvation : for in Holy Scripture is fully 


eschew, what to believe, what to love, and 
what to look for at God’s hands at length.” 
Well am I aware, my reverend brethren, that 
an epispocal charge ought not, indeed cannot, be 
the vehicle of regular controversy. The vari- 
ous, the incessant, and, I may add, the daily-in- 
creasing labours of our office, leave very little 
leisure for disentangling the subtleties of novel 
speculation, or penetrating the recesses of ab- 
struse disquisition. Still less could any space, 
however ample, that could be allotted to these 
observations, suffice for examining even a small 
portion of what extends through nearly one 
hundred tracts, and has given occasion for al- 
most an equal number of volumes in reply. But 
the importance of the subject justifies me in 
thus far offering it to your attention. The error 
was spreading widely, although now, I trust, 
since the principles of the writers have been un- 
folded more distinctly, the thinking part of the 
public have been put upon their guard; and the 
young and wary will be less disposed precipi- 
tately to admit propositions, which, it has been 
well and authoritatively said, ‘have a tendency 
to mitigate beyond what charity requires, and 
to the prejudice of the pure truth of the Gospel, 
the very serious differences which separate the 
Church of Rome from our own, and to shake 
the confidence of the less learned members of 
the Church of England in the scriptural charac- 
ter of her formularies and teaching.” *—( Charge 


contained what we ought to do and what to | to the Clergy of the Diocess of Durham, 1841.) 


THE BISHOP OF RIPON 


(c. T. LONGLEY, D.D.), 


ON EXTENUATING THE ERRORS OF ROME, DISPARAGEMENT OF THE REFORMERS AND THE 
REFORMATION, SIN AFTER BAPTISM, RESERVE IN COMMUNICATING RELIGIOUS KNOWL- 


EDGE, AND THE TRACT No. 90. 


In adverting to the opinions of those among 
the clergy who, in their writings, have advocated 
the restoration of ancient forms, it may surely 
be said, that so far as they earnestly call upon 
us to act up to the principles of our church—to 
provide, as much as in us lies, that she becomes 
in practice what she professes to be in theory— 
encouraging us to aim more fervently and reso- 
lutely at that high mark of holiness, self-denial, 
self-discipline, and alms-giving, which she holds 
forth to our view, and to live up to the elevated 
standard which she sets before us, arousing us 
at the same time to a stricter sense of our ac- 
eountableness to God, they deserve our honour 
and our thanks ; still farther, I believe that they 
have done good service to the Church, in bring- 
ing forward more prominently some compara- 
tively neglected truths with regard to the proper 
standing of the Church herself and her ministers ; 
as well as in leading some who were, perhaps 
unconsciously, inclined to view the holy sacra- 
ments as mere badges of the Christian profes- 
sion, and the holy eucharist as little more than 
a commemorative rite, to entertain a juster 
sense of their real import. It might, however, 
have been better for the peace and welfare of 
the Church, had their efforts been limited tp 
these points only ; for who can fail to feel pain 
and grief A he hears them speaking tenderly 


of practices to which our standard divines have 
usually affixed strong terms of reprobation. 

Let us instance the case of the invocation of 
saints and the worship of images, or, as they 
would term it, “the honour paid to images,” 
which they seem to consider as merely danger- 
ous to the uneducated. I am far from wishing 
to intimate that they would either sanction or 
wish for a general return to such usages ; at the 
same time, it is difficult to escape from the con- 
viction that the language used has had a strong 
tendency to foster their adoption. The tone 
also of depreciation and disparagement in which 
our own reformed branch of the Catholie Church 
is sometimes spoken of, as though her reforma- 
tion were, after all, but a very questionable 
blessing, as if she gave no free scope to the 
higher devotional feelings, can scarcely fail to 
weaken the attachment of some of her less re- 
flecting sons, and prepare them for an abandon- 
ment of her communion; indeed, the fact that 
such teaching has led to consequences which we 
fully believe those pious and learned men could 
never have themselves contemplated, and we 
are satisfied they must now deplore, in bring- 


ing many to the verge of schism, will evi- 


* Protest of certain Tutors at Oxford to the Hdi- 
tor of “ Tracts for the Times.” 
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edifying), but as a means of making satisfaction 


dently show that their guidance in these matters 
must be looked upon with some suspicion. 

In descending to particulars on doctrinal 
points, it cannot, I should think, but excite sur- 
prise and deep regret that the effect of sin after 
baptism should have been placed by them in so 
gloomy and cheerless a light, unwarranted, as 
we believe, either by Holy Scripture, or by the 
authority of our church. Did she really teach, 
that if we sin again after baptism there is no 
more such complete absolution in this life as 
was then imparted; and we could then never 
attain to the same state of undisturbed security 
in which God had thus ‘placed us; if she sanc- 
tioned the conclusion that the penitent and be- 
lieving sinner had no promised security for the 
fullest and freest pardon through the atoning 
blood of Christ, not only for his original sin, but 
also for all his actual sins committed subsequent 
to baptism, how could she have bid her minis- 
ters open the daily service of the Church with 
a declaration, that if we confess our sins, God 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness? What 

‘eomfort could it bring to the offender to be told 
that his inherited corruption is washed away, 
and his original guilt pardoned through the 
Merits of the Saviour, if he is at the same time 
to be reminded that there is no full security 
against the wrath of God for his numberless 
transgressions in after life? or how can the 
priest venture to pronounce that God pardoneth 
and absolveth all that truly repent and unfeign- 
edly believe His holy Gospel—how speak of Al- 
mighty God as so putting away the sins of those 
who truly repent, that he remembereth them no 
more, if the pardon of sin after baptism stands 
upon a different footing from that committed be- 
fore’ if the promise of God is not equally sure 
and certain as regards both? Surely, my rev- 
erend brethren, if the faithfulness and justice of 
God are both, as the Holy Scripture declares, 
pledged for the forgiveness of all the penitent 
believer’s unrighteousness without distinction, 
his security for the pardon of the one must be as 
great as that for the other; and this is exactly 
in accordance with the doctrine laid down in 
our Homily on Repentance, wherein it is said, 
“Although we do, after we be once come to 
God, and grafted in his Son Jesus Christ, fall 
into great sins; yet if we rise again by repent- 
ance, and with a full purpose of amendment of 
life, do flee unto the mercy of God, taking sure 
hold thereupon, through faith in his Son Jesus 
Christ, there is an assured and infallible hope of 
pardon and remission of the same, and that we 
shall be received again into the favour of our 
heavenly Father.’’* Again, the same Homily, 
speaking of the Holy Seriptures, saith that they 
“pronounce unto ali true repentant sinners, and 
to them that will with their whole heart turn 
unto the Lord their God, free pardon and re- 
mission of sins.” Let a belief inconsistent with 
these declarations become prevalent and popu- 
lar, and we shall ere long, I fear, find the con- 
science-stricken sinner resorting to fasting and 
self-denial, not merely as instruments of self. 
discipline to keep the body under, or as a help to 
prayer (and when limited to these objects we 
know them to be truly scriptural, and godly, and 





* Homilies, Oxford edition, p, 453, 


for sins, from whose penalty he feels no-security 
that the vicarious sufferings of Christ will de- 
liver him. It need not, however, be imagined 


of a deep humiliation, of an earnest and unfeign- 
ed contrition for past transgression. We should 





stronger would be the feeling of indignation at 


wilful sin, the more vehement the zeal and the= 
revenge against ourselves on account of it. It. 
may, indeed, be very true that rash and hasty’ 


declarations are sometimes made as to individ- 


ual cases ; that the wound of the wilful sinner- 


may in some instances have heen too slightly 
healed ; and that the minister, in his eagerness: 
to vindicate the cardinal doctrine of the Gospel 
—that being justified by faith we have peace 
with God—may have been tempted, before there 
has been adequate proof that the sorrow is a. 
godly sorrow, to administer to the soul the full 
consolations of grace; but if we once admit the 
notion that God’s promise does not give security,. 
I know not how the church militant on earth: 
can ever hope to enjoy the peace of God, which. 
passeth all understanding. 

Now were it solely to guard against the abuse: 
of the doctrine of grace above alluded to that. 
the ministers of our church had been recom- 
mended to maintain a reserve in making known: 
the doctrine of the ever-blessed Atonement, the 
object would have been intelligible, and the- 
fruits of it less seriously injurious, than we have 
great reason to fear that in many instances they 
have been. Earnestly, indeed, do I pray, my 
reverend brethren, that you will not listen 
to those who would bid you be cautious and 
sparing in doing that which our obligations as 
Christian ministers bind us to do, in all the va- 
rious branches of our ministerial offices; and 
besides the specific injunctions of our own. 
church, surely the same necessity is laid upon 
us, the same wo denounced against ws, as 
against St. Paul, if we preach not the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in all its fulness and its. 
freeness, its riches and its mercy. 

There is one more subject, my reverend. 


pect some expression of opinion upon it before 
I close this address. 
mode of interpreting our Articles. Now’ it will. 
be most freely granted, that our Articles do leave- 
some: questions open, where the Word of God. 
itself leaves them undecided; and I think that 
he does no good service to-religion or the Church, 
who labours to give a more stringent interpre- 
tation of their language, than the expressions. 
will fairly warrant. Nay, farther, I would say 
that those who strive thus unnecessarily to 
limit the terms of communion, are the real 
schismatics, not those who may find themselves 
forced beyond the pale of the Church by restric- 
tions unduly imposed. Jt is clear, however, 
that there must be limits beyond which this for- 


when I find it asserted that “the Articles are 





to be received, not in the sense of the framers, 
| but (as far as the wording will admit, or any 


that the most ample conviction of God’s for-- 
giveness of all our sins, for his dear Son’s sake... 
does in any degree interfere with the necessity. 


rather believe that the stronger the sense of: 
God’s pardening mercy through Christ, the: 


brethren, on which so much discussion has re- 
cently arisen, that you may, I think, fairly ex- 


I allude to the legitimate- 


bearance cannot be carried; and I confess that - 
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ambiguity requires it) in the one catholic 
sense,”* the integrity of subscription appears to 
be endangered. In the case either of oath or 
subscription, the animus imponentis, by which I 
mean the sense of the framer, should surely be 
the index of the sense in which it is to be made 
or taken. There’can be but one true and legit- 
imate meaning to an article, and that must be 
the meaning intended by the framer. Nor 
should I myself feel justified in taking advan- 
tage of any ambiguity in the wording, and affix- 
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ing what, according to my own notion, might 
be the catholic sense to it, until I had found it 
impossible to ascertain what was the special 
sense originally designed by the authors; for, 
knowing the respect in which our Reformers 
held catholic antiquity, I should believe that they 
were more likely to have correctly imbodied 
that sense in it, than I, as an individual, should 
be, to discover that sense for myself.—( Charge 
to the Clergy of the Diocess of Rupon, 1841.) 


OF OXFORD 


(R. BAGOT, D.D.), 


In a charge delivered in 1838, the Bishop of 
Oxford, amid much implied commendation, ex- 
presses his fears of the tendency of the teach- 
ing of the authors of the Tracts. 

“T have more fear of the disciples than of 
the teachers. 

‘*T would implore them, by the purity of their 
intentions, to be cautious, both in their writings 
and actions—to take heed lest their good be 
evil spoken of; lest in their exertions to re- 
establish unity, they unhappily create fresh 


schism ; lest in their admiration of antiquity, 
they revert to practices which heretofore have 
ended in superstition.” 

On the appearance of Tract No. 90, in 1841, 
his lordship sent a message to Mr. Newman : 

“That he considered the Tract No. 90, in the 
series called the Tracts for the Times, objection- 
able, and tending to disturb the peace of tk 
Church, and that it was his advice that the 


| Tracts for the Times should be discontinued.” — 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD, 


ON TRACT NO. 90, THE DISPARAGEMENT OF THE REFORMERS AND THE REFORMATION, AND 
EXTENUATING THE CORRUPTIONS OF ROME. 


I now proceed, in the discharge of the heavy 
responsibilities of my office, to offer some re- 
marks and advice on the subject of the opinions 
of which we have been speaking. Four years 
ago, when the principles in question were be- 
ginning to spread, men knew not how—and 
while there was more doubt than at present 

whereunto they would grow—whether, like fire 
" among the thorns, they would blaze up for the 
moment and then die away, or whether the 
flame was kindled among such materials as 
- would give forth no mean light and not be read- 
ily extinguished —I took the opportunity to 
~ speak freely to you of the good which, in my 





- opinion, had actually resulted from the publica- 


' tion of the Tracts for the Times, and of the ten- 
dencies in them which I considered dangerous: 
and I farther stated to you, that my fears arose, 
for the most part, rather from the disciple than 
the teacher. During the period which has in- 
tervened, I have (speaking generally) seen no 
reason to alter my sentiments. The Tracts for 
the Times have, indeed, been brought to a close, 
and at my personal request ; and I take this op- 
portunity of repeating in public what I have 
never been backward to acknowledge in private, 
my deep sense of the dutifulness and submis- 
sion which was then shown to the bishop of the 
diocess, and of the affection and kind feeling 
displayed towards myself personally, by the in- 
dividuals most interested. 

With respect to the Ninetieth Tract, which 


* See the Rev. Mr. Newman’s Letter to Dr. Jelf, 
in explanation of No, 90 of the Tracts for the Times, 
p. 24, 2d edition, . 


was the immediate cause of my interference, I 
have already expressed my opinion that it was 
objectionable, and likely to disturb the peace of 
the Church. I thought so last year, and I think 
so still. Ideeply regret its publication, though 
I am quite ready to allow, that the explanations 
by which it has been subsequently modified, or, 
rather, I should say, by which the writers’ ori- 
ginal meaning has been made more clear, have, 
in part, relieved me from some. of those most 
serious apprehensions, with which the first pe- 
rusal of it filled my mind. I am aware that the 
Articles of our church were rather drawn up 
With the view of including, than of excluding 
men of various shades of opinion; and I am 
farther aware, that if a precedent were wanting 
for—I will not say stretching, but for contorting 
the meaning of those formularies, nothing can 








exceed the license which has been assumed by 
Calvinistic interpreters of the Articles —a hi- 
cense which has often gone beyond what was 
attempted by the Ninetieth Tract ; still I can- 


not persuade myself that any but the plain, ob- — 


vious meaning is the meaning, which, as mem- 
bers of the Church, we are bound to receive; 
and I cannot reconcile myself to a system of 
interpretation, which is so subtle, that by it the 
Articles may be made to mean anything or no- 
thing. Nevertheless, if, within certain limits, 
the Articles may be so construed as not to force 
persons of a Calvinistic bias to leave the Church, 
I do not see why a similar license within the 
same limits is not to be conceded to those 
whose opinions accord with those of our di- 
vines, who resisted the puritanical temper of 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or 
why such persons should be forced into com- 
munion with Rome. And I say this the more, 
because I am satisfied that the Ninetieth Tract 
was written with the object of retaining persons 
within the bosom of our church, who might 
otherwise have seceded; and farther, because 
I think that few living men have written more 
ably upon the errors of the Romish Church, and 
the sin of leaving our own church for her com- 
munion, than the author of that tract. 

And here I must farther observe, that there 
has appeared to be a lamentable want of judg- 
ment, and I cannot but say, of charity and hu- 
mility too, in the writings of some who of late 
have come forward as the advocates of Catholic 
principles. When a man anathematizes Prot- 
estantism, he may, very possibly, mean nothing 
more than that he refers dissenters to the judg- 
ment of God! No doubt it was so in the case 
to which I allude. But not one man in a thou- 
sand will understand this. To the world, who re- 

_ ceive the words in their common acceptation, he 

- will seem to be invoking judgment on whatever 
is not popish; and I do say that men ought to 
pause and consider what they are about before 
they use language which is sure to be misinter- 
preted. Really, the recklessness of the mis- 
chief which arises from expressions of this de- 
scription is quite inexcusable. Farther, I must 
take leave to tell those persons, whoever they 
may be, that they are doing no good service to 
the Church of England by their recent publica- 
tion of manuals of private devotion, extracted 
from the breviary and similar sources; by in- 
serting in them no small portion of highly ob- 
jectionable matter, and tacitly, if not openly, en- 
couraging young persons to be dissatisfied with 
what God has given them, and to look on the 
contents of our admirable liturgy as insufficient 
to meet the wants of a Catholic mind. Be it 
ours, my reverend brethren, to remind the young 
and ardent in these days, that it is a most dan- 
gerous delusion to wander from anything so 

definite and tangible as the Prayer-book, in 

search of what is so indefinite and delusive as 

~ that shadowy Catholicism, which, under the as- 
pect represented by them, has never existed, 
except in their own imaginations. 

Again: I most strongly deprecate the tone 
which some, mistaking their position and their 
duty, have thought fit to adopt, with respect to 
the Reformation andthe Reformers. No doubt 
that in some, and these not unimportant re- 

-spects, as in loss of Church discipline, we suf- 
fered in that great convulsion; there was much 
fearful crime, much iniquitous sacrilege, much 
done that had better been left undone. So, 
likewise, the Reformers were but frail, fallible 
men, encompassed about with many infirmities ; 
sometimes halting (how could it be otherwise?) 
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between two opinions, and sometimes, of course, 
erring in judgment. Still, we are their debtors 
to an incalculable amount ; and if, perhaps, we 
have lost some little through them, or, rather, in 
spite of their wishes to the contrary, we have 
lost far less than our sins deserve; we have, 
even now, through their instrumentality, more 
blessings within our reach than we care to avail 
ourselves of; and (I must say it once more) if 
we were not deficient in humility, we should be 
so grateful for what they have done, that we 
might almost perhaps begin to hope that, in his 
good time, God would make up to us what hith- 
erto we have been without. Farther: the rude, 
unthinking, and unjustifiable manner in which 
some have allowed themselves to speak of the 
Reformation, has a direct tendency to produce 
that frame of mind which under-estimates the 
intolerable evils and errors of the Romish sys- 
tem; which slurs over its defects, conceals its 
guilt, and thereby inclines the doubting, the 
thoughtless, the self-willed, the halfeducated, 
to listen to the suggestions of those who would 
offer them in communion with the Roman 
Church the unity which they long for, and the 
support of a guide which claims to be infallible. 
—(Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocess of 
Oxford, May 23d, 1842.)* 
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* The contemptuous and bitter passages in which 
the Reformation and the Reformed Church are spo- 
ken of were generally felt to be a part of Tract No. 
90. But subsequent publications have gone far be- 
yond it, not, indeed, in bitterness of tone, but in dis- 
tinctness of statement. The Reformation is descri- 
bed not merely as a desperate remedy for the diseases 
of the Church at the time, but as a fearful judgment 
upon her; as a deplorable schism (British Critic, No. 
59) of Protestantism generally ; they say that it is in 
its essence, and in all its bearings, characteristically the 
religion of corrupt human nature. And as to the Eneg- 
lish Reformation in particular, they profess their 
agreement with the editors of Mr. Froude’s “ Re- 
mains,” in the sentiment that the lines respectively 
of Catholic antiquity, and of the English Reforma- 
tion (except so far as the genius of the latter has 
been overruled by influences extrinsic to the opinions 
and wishes of its promoters), “are not only diverging, 
but opposed.” They deny to those who laid down 
their lives in the attempt to reform the Church of 
England the title of “ Martyrs,” on the ground that 
they would be admitting, if they gave them the name, 
that they died for ‘“‘ the truth,” which no one pretend- 
ing to the name of Catholic can allow (British Critic, 
No. 59); and they propose the following as a very 
perplexing practical question: ‘How persons cor- 
dially believing that the Protestant tone of doctrine and 
thought is essentially anti-Christian (a class, we can as- 
sure our readers, by no means inconsiderable), can 
conscientiously adhere to a communion which has 
been made such as it is in contradistinction from oth- 
er portions of the Catholic Church, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of persons disavowing the judg- 
ment of Rome, not merely in this or that particular, 
but in its general view of Christian truth.”—Charge 
of the Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, 1842.—Eb. 
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(R. MANT, D.D.),* 


ON TRADITION, DISPARAGING THE REFORMERS AND THE REFORMATION, TRACT No. 90, AND 
EXTENUATING THE ERRORS AND CORRUPTIONS OF ROME. 


Ir is within the knowledge of many of you, 
my reverend brethren, that, at a meeting of 
one of our diocesan societies last January, I 
took occasion to observe, in a letter addressed 
to the noble marquis who kindly occupied the 
chair, that ‘‘ since the Reformation the Church 
has experienced seasons of trial, and is experi- 
encing such a season now. On the one hand, 
a disposition may be perceived, not only to 
slight her authority and formularies, but to 
compromise her apostolical character, and to 
merge her distinctive excellence in the gulf of 
Protestant latitudinarianism ; a disposition, on 
the other hand, may be perceived to revert to 
the once bygone fancies of Romish superstition, 
and thence to bring forward obsolete notions and 
practices, which, in common with others from 
the same repository of error, she had disallowed 
and repudiated.” It will perhaps be not inex- 
pedient if I avail myself of our present annual 
meeting for expanding the sentiment thus 
compendiously expressed, and laying before you 
some of the particular forms of trial, whereby 
the Church appears to be beset. 

I. In thus referring to the Roman errors, to 
which, although noticed last in the foregoing 
extract, it is my purpose to direct on this occa- 
sion your first attention, you will naturally un- 
derstand me as alluding to certain publications, 
under the title of ‘Tracts for the Times,” which 
have of late been the subject of much public 
discussion. 

But here I would at once profess my disap- 
proval of the spirit and manner wherein that 
discussion has been too often conducted. Those 
of you, my reverend brethren, who have read 
the Tracts, will probably concur with me in 
opinion, that they were undertaken with good 
and laudable motives ; that in many particulars 
they were directed to valuable ends ; that they 
have in some cases been productive of impor- 
tant benefit. These, however, are not sufficient 
reasons why, if evil has been blended with their 
good, that evil should not be unfolded and dep- 
recated ; rather, there are obvious reasons why 
it should. But I am confident, my reverend 
brethren, that you will also concur with me in 
opinion, that those who are not acquainted with 
the productions by actual perusal, are not the 
proper persons rightly to estimate their charac- 
ter; that many of those who have assumed 
the office of judges are not qualified for dis- 
charging it; that general, indiscriminate, in- 
temperate, violent abuse, is not the language fit 
for a discussion of their merits or demerits ; 
that, if erroneous sentiments be avowed in 
them, while we condemn the error, respect is 
due to the religious attainments, the high moral 
excellence, the learning, and the conscientious 
efforts—conscientious, doubtless, however mis- 
diggected—of the writers from whom these com- 

* One of the compilers of the commentary put 
forth under the revision of Bishop Hobart for the 
use of the Protestant Episcopal Church.—Ep. 








positions proceed ; and that, in particular, it is 

an act of grievous injury to a distinguished in- 

dividual to brand the opinions in question, and. 

the maintainers of them, with appellations de- 

rived from his name; appellations which, in 

point of fact, are not correctly attributed, the 

fitness of which he has distinctly disclaimed, 

and the imposition of which he feels to be in- 

jurious to himself, however the discredit may 

properly attach to such as employ the appella- 

tions rather than to him. Necessarily as my 

subject will lead me to speak with disapproba- 

tion of some of the views and practices of those 

of our brethren, I hold myself bound to speak 
thus respectfully of their persons. And such a 
course you, I trust, will esteem most agreeable 

to equity and reason, as well as to our Chris- 

tian profession and the obligations of brotherly 

love. 

In obedience to the same spirit will be the 
manner in which it is my purpose to bring the 
several topics before your minds: in the man- 
ner, namely, not of censure upon others, so 
much as of admonition to ourselves. It is not 
in the character of a theological critic or po- 
lemic that I am now addressing you; but as 
one whose duty it is, and who is “ready, the 
Lord being his helper, to banish and drive away 
all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to 
God’s Word, and both privately and openly to 
call upon and encourage others in the same.”’* 
I invite your attention to the proposed inquiry, 
which, under God’s blessing, shall be submitted 
to you as instrumental, less to a judgment upon 
others, than to a salutary admonition for our- 
selves. 

1. Be it, then, our first caution, not to deviate 
from our national Church, by adopting any 
guide to faith or practice, other than that 
which the Church herself acknowledges and 
prescribes. 

To elevate tradition into an authority, inde- 
pendent of and paramount to the written Word 
of God, was the fatal error on which the Ro- 
mish Church made shipwreck; to reduce tra- 
dition to its secondary station, and to value it 
as subordinate only and auxiliary to God’s 
Word, contained in Holy Scripture, was the first 
step to our religious Reformation. Holy Scrip- 
ture, with respect to matters of faith, is pro- 
nounced by the Church to “contain all things 
necessary to salvation ;” and with respect to 
practice, in the decreeing of rites and ceremo- 
nies, she pronounces it to be ‘‘not lawful for 
her to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s 
Word written.” + 

The Church, indeed, cherishes and professes 
a high respect for the sentiments of the ancient 
doctors and bishops of the early Church, as best 
qualified, by their opportunities of time and 
place, to illustrate and aid the true interpreta- 
tion of the written Word of God; and, as im- 
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‘bodying the sentiments of those ancient doc- 
tors, she has regarded with special veneration 
the decrees of the first four General Councils, 
those of Nice, of Constantinople, of Ephesus, 
and of Chaleedon. But while she protests that 
‘things ordained by them as necessary to sal- 
vation have neither strength nor authority, un- 
less it may be declared that they be taken out 
of Holy Scripture,”’* so she receives them only 
upon the ground of their ordinances being of 
Scriptural origin. 

Thus, in the Council of Nice, it was decided 
that the Son is truly God, of the same substance 
with the Father; in that of Constantinople, 
that the Holy Ghost also is truly God; in the 
Council of Ephesus the Divine nature was af- 
firmed to be truly united in Christ to the hu- 

“man, and with it to constitute one person ; and 
in the Council of Chalcedon both natures were 
affirmed to remain distinct, and that the human 
nature was not swallowed up in the Divine. 
But why does the Church receive these decrees 

of the four councils? Is it upon the authority 

‘of the decrees themselves? Surely not; but 
because they have their foundation in Holy 
Writ. ‘These truths,” as Bishop Burnet says, 
“we find in the Scriptures, and therefore we 
believe them: we reverence those councils 
for the sake of their doctrine, but do not be- 

- lieve the doctrine for the authority of the coun- 

mens. 

Thus, again, with respect to the Athanasian 
Creed, which is a practical application of these 
decrees, setting forth that the Son and Holy 
Ghost, who are each truly God, are, in the 
unity of the Godhead, justly the objects of Di- 
vine worship. But here also the Church main- 
tains this position, not because the Athauasian 
Creed asserts it, but because the creed may be 
“proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture, and, therefore, ought to be thoroughly 
received and believed.” t 

Let us, however, put a different case. Let 
us suppose that the ancient doctors of the 

_ Church were favourable to an opinion and a 
practice agreeable thereto, not of an indifferent 
nature, such as might be safely and harmlessly 
embraced, but involving a theological doctrine ; 
would it be consistent with the principles of 
the Church to follow such an example, if it 
could not be shown to rest upon Holy Scripture, 
but were “rather repugnant to the Word of 
God ?’’§ 

I will put the question in a specific form. 
Let us suppose that the ancient doctors of the 
Church were favourable to the usage of prayers 
for the dead ; a usage which presupposes that 
the dead are capable of being profited by the 
prayers of the survivers, for otherwise the 
prayers were nugatory ; but such a supposition 
is unfounded, and gratuitous at least, not to 
say at variance with God’s written Word: a 
usage which supposes, likewise, that such pray- 
ers are agreeable to God’s will and pleasure; 
but this supposition also is without Scriptural 
foundation, or, if it have foundation, it makes 
the usage matter of obligation rather than of 
permission, and instead of leaving it to the op- 
tion of the Church, imposes it on her as a duty. 
But supposing the practice of the doctors of 
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the ancient Church to be precedents for prayers 
for the dead, would it be a fit example for our 
national Church to follow, in accordance with 
her declared principles ? : 

The answer shall be given in the language of 
the Church, in her “ Homily concerning Pray- 
er.” ‘‘ Now to entreat of that question, wheth- 
er we ought to pray for them that are departed 
out of this world, or no? Wherein, if we will 
cleave only unto the Word of God, then must 
we needs grant that we have no commandment 
so to do.” Again: ‘“ Therefore let us not de- 
ceive ourselves, thinking that either we may 
help other, or other may help us by their good 
and charitable prayers in time to come.” And 
again: ‘“‘ Neither let us dream any more that 
the souls of the dead are anything at all holpen 
by our prayers; but, as the Scripture teacheth 
us, let us think that the soul of man, passing 
out of the body, goeth straightways either to 
heaven, or else to hell, whereof the one need- 
eth no prayer, the other is without redemption.” 

The fact is, that this practice of praying for 
the dead is not recognised in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of Christianity, by way either of precept 
or of example. In the apostolical age, in the 
first century, no such practice was known. It 
had its origin in the corruptions of the second 
century, and by degrees became more widely . 
spread and more firmly established, but with 
no other authority than custom. Before the 
Reformation it was admitted generally, if not 
universally. At the Reformation it was abol- 
ished by our Church: who, having at first re- 
tained it in her liturgy, subsequently saw better 
reason to displace it, and left it altogether out 
of her Common Prayer Book. In times suc- 
ceeding the Reformation, some of our divines 
have spoken with tenderness of the practice, 
but it has received no countenance or encour- 
agement from our national Church. Nor has 
any attempt been made for reviving it in the 
use of her members till of later years, first 
by the nonjuring clergy early in the eighteenth 
century, and now, in the nineteenth, by some 
of our brethren, whose proceedings are the sub- 
ject of our present inquiry. With them it rests 
upon the precedent of the ancient Catholic 
Church, independently of the guide which our 
Church recognises and prescribes: a prece- 
dent which, if consistently followed, would lead 
to very serious and dangerous consequences ; 
for, if prayers for the dead be revived in the. 
Church, as an ancient Catholic practice, of 
which we have the evidence, for instance, of 
Tertullian in the second century, why should 
not the practice of offering annual oblations at 
the tombs of the dead be restored on the same 
authority? Why should not the practice of 
making a cross on the breast. upon every trivial 
occasion be also revived; a practice so general, 
that, as Tertullian also relates, not a shoe could 
be put on by a Christian until he had thus tes- 
tified his reliance on the cross of Christ ?* 
How, in a word, shall we resist that host of 
superstitious usages which, on the authority of 
Catholic antiquity, the Romanists will be ready 
to pour in upon us, and which, the principle be- 
ing once admitted, we shall find it impossible 
to controvert and repel? So important is it, on 
account of the consequences, as well as. of the 
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“principle, that we should adhere to the guidance 
of Holy Scripture, which our national Church 
acknowledges and prescribes. 
2. Be it our second caution that, in our ex- 
-treme reverence and affection for the holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ at 
large. we do not abate the feelings and restrict 
the conduct of dutiful respect which become us 
‘in relation to our national branch of it. 
To be conscious, on good grounds, that we 


-are true members of the Catholic Church of 


Christ, such as she was founded under his au- 
thority by his apostles, is one of the purest and 
most abundant sources of delight, which in our 
_present state of trial have been vouchsafed to 
ais by our God and Redeemer. But all the 
‘means of grace and holiness, all the blessings 
of apostolical doctrine and fellowship, are pos- 
sessed by us in our national Church ; and it is 
by communion with her that we have commu- 
nion with “the Holy Church throughout all the 
world.” To her, our holy mother in Christ 
.Jesus our Lord, our first, our best, our most af- 
fectionate regards are due ; the regards of duti- 
ful children to a tender parent deserving of all 
. love and honour. 

By the reformation of the errors into which 
she had fallen under the domination of Romish 
tyranny, and by her restoration to evangelical 
purity of faith and soundness of doctrine; by 
the holy aspirations of her liturgical devotions, 
by the integrity and uncorruptedness of her rit- 
ual, she claims our filial confidence, as in this 

_kingdom the legitimate descendant of primeval, 
and the unrivalled glory of modern Christen- 
dom. Imperfections may, perhaps, be found in 

-some of her provisions (as in what of human 
‘composition will there not?) by those who 
search for them with an eagle eye. But, should 

- Such be discovered here and there, it may be 
matter of grave and earnest deliberation with 
us, my brethren, whether, with respect to her 
who bore us at our new birth, and carried us in 
her arms, and nurtured us at her bosom, and 

trained us to tread in the paths of righteous- 


mess, and strengthened us by the imposition of 


hands episcopal, and continually accustomed 
‘us to worship God in the beauty. of holiness, 
and fed us with the bread of life, and gave us 
-to drink of the waters of salvation, and sent us 
forth, as her ministers and representatives, un- 
-der a solemn pledge to “give our faithful dili- 
_gence, always so to minister the doctrine and 
. sacraments, and the discipline of Christ as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as she hath receiv- 


sed the same:’”* it may, I say, be matter of 


most serious deliberation with us, my brethren, 
in our relation to our holy mother Church, 
‘whether it behooves us to put forward, unfold, 
-descant, and enlarge upon her fancied imper- 
fections, after the manner of some of the com- 
positions now under our consideration ; wheth- 
er it be well to suggest, with one, that ‘she is 
in need of a second Reformation ;”’+ to exhort, 
“with another, that, till her members be stirred 
up to a certain religious course, “ the Church 
sit still, be content. to be in bondage, work in 
chains, submit to her imperfections as a pun- 
ishment, go on teaching with the stammering 
lips of ambiguous formularies, and inconsistent 
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precedents, and principles but partially devel-— 
oped ;”* to plead, with another, that, “until 


God be pleased to amend it, we may rest con- 
tented with our lot;”+ te contend, with an- 
other, that “‘the English Church seems to give 
an uncertain sound ; that she fails in one of her 
very principal duties, that of witnessing plainly 
and: directly to Catholic truth, that she seems 
to include -what she ought to repel, to teach 
what she ought to anathematize;”t to argue, 
with another, that we must ‘‘ unprotestantize 
the. national Church,” that we “ cannot stand 
where we are,” that ‘‘as we go on, we must 
recede more and more from the principles, if 
any such there be, of the English Reforma- 
tion ;’’§ whether it be well to hold up to admi- 
ration the excellence and beauty of the ancient 
Catholic breviary in comparison with the Eng- 
lish Book of Common Prayer, and to expose 
her rites and ceremonies to an invidious com- 
parison with those of earlier times by the re- 
flection “that, although the details of the ear- 
ly ritual varied in importance, and corrupt ad- 
ditions were made in the Middle Ages, yet, as a 
whole, the Catholic ritual was a precious pos- 
session; and if we, who have escaped from 
popery, have lost not only the possession, but 
the sense of its value, it is a serious question 
whether we are not like men who recover from 
some grievous illness with the loss or injury of | 


their sight or hearing ; whether we are not like _ 


the Jews returned from captivity, who could 
never find the rod of, Aaron, or the ark of the 
covenant, which, indeed, had ever been hid 
from the world, but then was removed from the 
temple itself.’’|| Whether such positions as 
these, my brethren, befit the lips of filial affec- 
tion and duty, is submitted to your deliberation ; 
for my own part, amid this language of dispar- 
agement and derogation, methinks to my ear a 
plaintive voice calmly but feelingly responds, 
‘If I be a parent, where is my honour ?”’ 

3. Be it our third caution that we do not, out 
of a fond respect for the bygone usagés of an- 
tiquity, infringe the duty which we owe to our 
national Church in a faithful observance of her 
ordinances, and of her ordinances only. 

At the era of the Reformation, by the agency 
of her sons, well versed as they were in the 
history and writings of the early Church, the 
Anglican Church compiled her form of prayer 
for her people after the likeness, so far as 
change of circumstances would permit, and in 
all respects, on the principles of the Catholic 
Church in her purest ages. In the exercise of 
a sound judgment upon matters indifferent or 
questionable, some things she chose, and oth- 
ers. she rejected ; and as the progressive light 
of Divine knowledge beamed more clearly on 
her vision, clouded as it had been by the ob- 
scurity of the. medizval corruptions, she con- 
tinued to make successive improvements, until 
her liturgy was liberated from all essential er- 
ror, and attained comparative perfection. 

Thus she appointed her Sundays and other 
festivals or holydays for Divine service, besides 
the order of her daily prayers ; she appropria- 
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ted the morning and evening of each day to the 
matins and even-song of her congregations; and 
from various rites, which had been used for re- 
ligious solemnities, she selected those which, 
having in principle, at least, the sanction of Holy 
Scripture, as well as of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
and fitted withal for edification, and conducive 
to “the doing of all things in a seemly and due 
_order,’”’* appeared to her requisite to be retain- 
ed; while, with a clear discrimination and sal- 
utary discretion, she repudiated or omitted oth- 
ers. It is a fit subject for our cautionary con- 
sideration again, whether it be conduct worthy 
- of commendation and imitation, or whether it 
be not rather to be dispraised and avoided, if 
the things, which the Church hath set aside, 
her modern sons betray a disposition to re-es- 
tablish, and to ingraft upon them others of a 
like character: whether a tendency at least to 
disrespect for her decisions be not manifested 
by them, who, after the pattern of the ordinan- 
ces of the earlier Church, but in deviation from 
those of their own mother, would fain institute 
new festivals for annual celebration, and insti- 
tute new services ; for example, by the appro- 
priation of the 21st of March, under the title of 
‘Bishop Ken’s day,” in honour of one of her 
holy bishops and confessors, and by the con- 
struction of another special “service in com- 
memoration of the dead in Christ ;” would fain, 
for her morning and evening services, distribute 
her seasons of prayer into seven daily hours, 
after a fanciful but unauthorized hypothesis of 
the precedent of apostoli¢al worship ; and would 
fain, withal, in opposition to the judgment 
which the Church herself saw cause to adopt 
after much deliberation and in her better mind, 
revert to the obsolete and antiquated practice 
of prayers for the dead.t 

It is true that these alterations have not 
been proposed for public adoption in the Church. 
But they are indications of the bearing of the 
mind of those by whom they are commended. 
They show a restlessness of thought; a dis- 
satisfaction with the actual devotions of the 
Church, and a hankering after other things 
“more excellent and beautiful.” And they are 
thus calculated to shake in others, especially in 
youthful-and unsteady minds, their esteem for 
the Church’s provisions, and their confidence 
in her learning, piety, and wisdom. An open- 
ing is thus likely to be made for numberless in- 
novations in our worship. In the same spirit 
of reverting to the example of early, but not 
Scriptural, apostolical, and primeval antiquity, 
and in counteraction of the significant, though 
silent, self-correction of the English Church, 
there are those who have seen good to mix 
water with the wine at the Holy Communion. 
As in the same spirit, and notwithstanding the 
like disapproval of the Church, others might 
proceed, should they see good, to revive exor- 
cism and other obsolete usages, practised of 
old time in the ministration of holy baptism. 

‘4. Be it a forth caution, that we do not adopt 
a rule for the interpretation of the articles of 
the Church, so as to impose upon them a sense 
different from that which they were originally 
intended to, and do properly, bear. 

The articles of religion “agreed upon by the 
archbishops and bishops of both provinces, and 
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the whole clergy, in the convocation holden at 

London, in the year 1562,” were agreed upon 

“ for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and 
for the establishing of consent touching true™ 
religion.” And the king’s declaration, in rati- 

fication of the articles in 1628, insisted on the- 
agreement of the clergy ‘“‘in the true, usual, 

literal meaning of the articles ;” and command- - 
ed evey man “not to draw the articles aside 

any way, or to put his own sense or comment 

to be the meaning of it,” but “‘to submit to it 

in the plain and full meaning thereof,” and to 

“take it in the literal grammatical sense.” 

The conduct of the Church herein was mark+ 
ed by integrity and prudence; and the line de- 
scribed for the observance of her ministers ap- 
pears intelligible and plain : on her part, a clear 
enunciation of her sentiments on the various 
topics brought under notice; on her ministers, 
an honest. subscription to her sentiments, in 
“the true, usual, literal meaning,” in “the lit- 
eral grammatical sense” of the language which 
conveyed them. 

Other views, however, both of the conduct 
of the Church, and of the interpretation of her 
articles by her ministers, have been taken in 
these our times:. The Church has been de- 
scribed as “seeming to give an uncertain 
sound ;’’ as teaching “‘ with the stammering 
lips of ambiguous formularies ;”* a grievous im- 
peachment of her character for truth or discre- 
tion, that she could discover and prescribe no- 
better means than uncertainty and ambiguity 
for the attainment of her avowed object of 
‘avoiding diversities of opinions, and estab+ 
lishing consent touching true religion.” And 
for the sense of the articles, reference has been 
made less to the true purport of their language, 
according to the use of their framers, than to 
the teaching, or rather the imaginary teaching, 
of the Catholic Church, according as each indi- 
vidual may form his measure of that criterion ; 
a process for ascertaining the truth, the very 
contrary to that which our church has pre- 
scribed ; for, whereas she has studied to avoid. 
diversities of opinions by definite statements, to. 
which she has required her ministers to testify 
their assent, the modern hypothesis supposes: 
her ministers to be thus referred back again to. 
the scattered testimonies of bygone times, and 
an indefinite antiquity ; or, rather, to the de- 
ductions, each of his own mind, from the rec- 
ords of antiquarian ecclesiastical lore. The- 
consequence of this must needs be perplexity 
and hesitation in fixing the meaning of the ar- 
ticles ; occasions for evading or explaining 
away their real intention; laxity of sentiment 
as to the importance of unity of the faith, and 
diversity and contrariety, instead of unanimity 
and concord, in those who make profession of 
it; nay, the coexistence of subscription to the 
articles with an inward belief of the very errors. 
which the articles themselves were framed to 
counteract. 

And what, meanwhile, is the object to be thus. 
attained? Avowedly, that “members of our 
Church may be kept from straggling in the di- 
rection of Rome ;’”’+ or, as I understand it, that 
those whose minds disincline them for com- 
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tunion with our national Church, from a want 
of cordial concurrence with her articles literally 
understood, may discover a solution for their 
embarrassment in interpretations supposed to 
be supplied by ecclesiastical antiquity ; and thus 
effectively retrograde step by step from their 
natural parent, under the semblance of a strict 
devotion to the Catholic Church ; but, in reali- 
ty, it is to be feared, by an approximation to 
the Church of Rome. 

For, in truth, the points on which this lati- 
tude of interpretation is sought, and a reference 
is pleaded to the testimony of Catholic antiqui- 
ty, are the points on which our national Church 
is at variance with the Romish Church ; and it 
is on these points that satisfaction is oftered to 
the scrupulous inquirer, by detaching corrup- 
tions of the Christian religion from their con- 
nexion with Rome, in which connexion they 
are condemned by our twenty-second article ; 
and thereby procuring admission for them into 
the mind, under the character of ancient Cath- 
olic truths; as if, for example, while the par- 
ticular corruptions, condemned by the article, 
were condemned merely as Romish corrup- 
tions, other synonymous practices of “‘ purgato- 
ry, pardons, worshipping, and adoration, as well 
of images as of reliques, and also of invocation of 
saints,”’ had been previously in being, for which 
the example of ante-Roman antiquity might be 
pleaded, and against which, therefore, the article 
was not directed, And so protection is thrown 
over the very doctrine which the article was 
intended to reprobate ; while we are told that 
‘a certain veneration for reliques” is not to be 
condemned, but is to be tolerated ; that ‘‘a cer- 
tain worshipping and invocation of saints” is 
not censurable; that ‘“‘a certain adoration of 
God’s messengers” is not wrong and excep- 
tionable, but is allowable ; provided they be not 
accompanied with all the fond and foolish con- 
ceits, with all the aggravations of a senseless 
and profane superstition, which mark the Ro- 
mish errors.—( Tract, No. 90.) 

By this principle, then, of interpretation, it is 
to be understood that not the errors repudiated 
by the Church in her twenty-second article, 
but the circumstances attending them, are con- 
demned. And by a somewhat similar process, 
it is discovered that the thirty-first article, 
which condemns “‘the sacrifices of masses,”’ is 
not to be understood as speaking of “the sac- 
xifice of the mass ;” that notwithstanding the 
thirty-second, which declares the lawfulness of 
the marriage of priests at their own discretion, 
the Church has power, did she so choose, to 
take from them this discretion, and oblige them 
either to marriage or celibacy ; and that, not- 
withstanding the declaration in the thirty-sev- 
enth article, that ‘‘the Bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of England,” the su- 
premacy of the pope, while it lasted, was “an 
event in Providence ;” that his jurisdiction, 
while it lasted, was ‘“‘ordained of God,” and 
had a claim on our obedience ; that the same 
character belonged to “the metropolitan, the 
patriarchal, and the papal systems ;” and that, 
as to whether the pope ‘‘ ought to have suprem- 
acy, ought does not in any degree come into the 
question.” —( Tract, No. 90.) 

Thus, indeed, may ‘‘the stammering lips of 
uncertain formularies” be fastened upon the 
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Anglican Church : not so, while she is suffered 
to utter her sentiments in her own plain forms 
of speech, and is not constrained to submit her 
meaning to the fanciful exposition which her 
interpreters may be pleased te call “the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church.” 


5. And this leads to a farther caution, that’ _ 


we abstain from the use of all such language as 


may tend to indicate in our own minds, or to. 
implant in others, an indifference to the errors: 


and corruptions of the Romish Church, and 1 
encourage, on the other hand, a favourable con-- 
templation of her, by putting forward and com- 


mending her better qualities, and by obscuring 


and keeping out of sight her peculiar abomina-. 
tions. They are the “errors” of the Church 
of Rome, “not only in her living and manner 
of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith,”’* 
which, so far as we have any concern with that 
Church, it is our business, in pursuance of 
the example and instructions of our national 
Church, to fix in our own minds, and to make: 
subjects of admonition to our people. 


Under the former division allusion has been 


made to certain representations, calculated to 


lead to an acquiescence in some parts of the 


Romish system, if not to an approbation of it. 
I would here refer to some commendations 
which have been bestowed upon her devotional 
provisions, in particular relation to those of oun 
national Church. 

There are doubtless devotional compositions 
in the Romish Church deserving approbation 
as to their matter, however ‘‘ repugnant to the 
Word of God and the custom of the primitive 
Church,” by reason of their being “in a tongue 
not understanded of the people.”+ But these 
are not her peculiar property ; these she shares 
with our own Church, by whom, in common, 
with her, they were derived from Catholic an- 
tiquity, and are still wisely, piously, and happily: 
retained. Her devotional peculiarities, besides 
the use of a foreign and unintelligible language, 
are her superstitions, her idolatry, her invoca- 
tion and adoration of the Blessed Virgin and 
other saints, her intercessory supplications in 
their names, her giving of the Creator’s honour. 
to the creature. These ought to be kept con- 
stantly in our minds, if we would entertain a 
right idea of the Romish Church. These ought: 
to be presented to others, if we would impress- 
the like idea on their minds. 

And, to say the truth, this is, to a certain ex- 
tent, done by the authors to whom we are ad- 
verting ; and they scruple not to avow “ the ut-- 
ter contrariety between the Roman system, as. 
actually existing, and our.own; which, howev-. 
er similar in certain respects, are in others so- 
at variance as to make any attempts to recon-- 
cile them together, in the present state, perfect- 
ly nugatory.” ‘Till Rome moves towards. 


rus,” they add, “it is quite impossible that we. 


should move towards Rome; however closely 
we may approximate to her in particular doc- 
trines, principles, or views.”—( Tract, No. 75.) 

Yet there seems to lurk in their minds a de- 
sire, perhaps I may say that desire is imbodied. 
in the attempt, to extenuate and apologize for 
some of these characteristics of Romish wor- 
ship: as if some of the addresses to created 
beings, in the Breviary, were, and others were: 


* Article xix, + Article xxiv. 
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mot, ‘intrinsically exceptionable:” as if the 
“‘confession before God Almighty, before the 
Blessed Mary, Ever-Virgin, the blessed Michael, 
Archangel , the blessed John Baptist, the holy 
_Apostles Peter and Paul, before all saints, and 
you, my brethren, that I have sinned too much 
in thought, word, and deed:” followed by the 
petition, “Therefore I beseech thee, Blessed 
Mary, Ever-Virgin, the blessed Michael, Arch- 
-angel, the blessed John Baptist, the holy Apos- 
‘tles Peter and Paul, all saints, and you, my breth- 
ren, to pray the Lord our God for me;” as if 
this cenfession, I say, and this petition, were 
“not a simple gratuitous invocation made to 
the saints, but an address to Almighty God zm 
his heavenly court, as surrounded by his saints 
and angels ;”’ and as if anything whatever could 
be said towards the justification of such an in- 
‘vocation as the following: ‘‘ Holy Mary, suc- 
cour the wretched, help the weak-hearted, com- 
fort the mourners, pray for the people, interpose 
for the clergy, intercede for the devoted females: 
let all feel thy assistance, who observe thy holy 
commemoration. Pray for us, holy Mother of 
God.”—( Tract, No. 75.) 
Speaking, however, independently of these 
invocations, it is the evident tendency of the 
tracts, in which the services containing them 
-are inserted, to raise the character of the Ro- 
mish Church to an elevation exceeding that: of 
“our own, for her devotional exercises. Let the 
unbiased reader examine the account given of 
the Breviary, whence our service was derived, 
-and let him judge, in the first place, whether the 
Breviary, as it was practised in the Catholic 
~Church, is not holden up to admiration, as pref- 
erable to the English Book of Common Prayer; 
-and then whether the same Breviary, as prac- 
-tised still in the Romish Church, save only the 
addresses to the Virgin Mary and other saints, 
is not represented as preferable to our Common 
_ Prayer, and whether, therefore, as a general 
structure, it is not deemed entitled to a higher 
praise. Set aside these objectionable address- 
es, which are capable of easy extermination, and 
‘the Common Prayer Book would stand in no 
competition with the exceeding ‘excellence and 
-beauty in the services of the Breviary of the 
Roman Church,” imbodying, as they, in the ti- 
‘tle of their panegyric, represent it to imbody, 
“the substance of the devotional services of 
-the, Church Catholic.’’—( Tract, No. 75.) 
Representations such as these, my brethren, 
appear to me fit subjects of cautionary reflection 
concerning the compositions, whereby they are 
conveyed to the public mind. Nor is the ne- 
cessity of caution in this behalf diminished ; 
rather, indeed, it is greatly augmented by 
such passages as I would now submit to your 
‘thoughts; the former of which asserts a proper 
religious feeling to exist exclusively at the pres- 
-ent time in the Romish Church, and the second 
exhibits the two churches of Rome and Eng- 
Jand in actual contrast with each other, greatly. 
‘to the advantage of that of Rome. 
“Tn truth,” says the former of the two pas- 
“sages alluded to, ‘“‘there is at this moment a 
great progress of the religious mind of our 
Church to something deeper and truer than sat- 
isfied the last century. . . .The age is: moving 
towards something, and, most unhappily, the one 
xeligious communion among us which. has of 
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late years been practically in possession of this 
something, isthe Church of Rome. She alone, 
amid all the errors and evils of her practical 
system, has given free scope to the feelings of 
awe, mystery, tenderness, reverence, devoted- 
ness, and other feelings, which may. be especi- 
ally called Catholic.’’* 

The other passage enters more into detail ; 
and if the length of the passage shall make it 
seem inappropriate for a quotation, an apology 
must be pleaded by its importance. ‘‘'To these,”’ 
says my author, speaking of certain persons pe- 
culiarly exposed to temptation, ‘to these. the 
Roman communion, as at present seen in this 
country, does come in a fascinating and impo- 
sing form. She comes.to us with our common 
saints, which. modern habits have led many 
wrongly to regard as hers exclusively; with 
holy truths and practices which in our recent 
carelessness are too often disregarded or neg- 
lected, or even spoken against among ourselves ; 
‘with unity on truths, whereon we are distract- 
ed (although, alas! upon doctrines. and practi- 
ces also which are not true nor holy) ; with dis- 
cipline, which we should find useful for our- 
selves, and which has been neglected among 
us; with fuller devotions, works. of practical 
wisdom, or of purified and kindled love ; a ritual 
which (though withdrawn mostly from the laity) 
still in itself, at some holy seasons, sets before 
the eyes more prominently than our own. our 
Saviour in his life and death for his Chureh, or 
which utters more distinctly some truths, which 
the sins of the Church caused to be more veiled 
among ourselves ; or she points to a communion 
of saints, in which we profess our belief, but of 
which little is heard among us, now that even 
the prayer for the Church militant for the most 
part practically forms: no part of our weekly 
service ; she has in her monastic institutions a 
refuge from the weariness and vanities of the 
world, and a means of higher perfection to indi- 
viduals, which many sigh after, and which might 
be revived in a primitive form, but which as 
yet we have not; in her small communion in 
this country she is not pressed on all sides by 
the spiritual wants of her children as we are.; 
which hinder, perhaps, from: noble enterprise in 
God’s service, some who might otherwise. have 
essayed it ; still she does erect among us edifi- 
ces to his glory, with which, notwithstanding 
the ample means at the command of our people, 
we have but a little, here and there, in this day 
to compare. Above all, she comes to us with 
her prayers; and some of her members, by re- 
membering us at the altar, and night and day 
in the holy week, have drawn men’s hearts unto 
them, and won our sympathy and gratitude, in 
any lawful way wherein we may manifest it.’’t 

Your reflections, my brethren, will readily 
furnish the counterpart of this picture ; and, to- 
gether with the flattering features of the por- 
trait, you will:remember others of a very differ- 
ent cast, which distinguish the Roman commu- 
nion: the adoration paid to our common saints, 
and the multitudinous addition of her own, with 
their meritorious and miraculous actions.; the 
“blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,”’£ 





* Letter to Dr. Jelf by the author of No. 90, p. 26, 
+ Dr. Pusey’s: Letter to the Abp. of Canterbury 
pu 21,22: t Article xxxi. 
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‘by which her most holy truths and practices | our God; her implacable animosity towards us, 
are desecrated and profaned ; her real disagree- | and her anathemas and execrations perpetually 
ments under the semblance of universal union; | poured on us from her altars. But to these 
her discipline disgraced by tyranny ; her devo- | things I can barely allude in: passing, and must 
tions sullied by superstition ; her ritual abound-.| be contented to leave the foregoing picture of 
ing in occasions of offence, and representing our | the Roman communion, drawn by a favourable 
Saviour’s sacrifice as aided by the merits of her | hand, with the warning that we be not thereby 
saints; her monastic institutions supplied by | deluded to mitigate our well-founded disappro- 
fraud, supported by injustice and violence, teem- | bation of Rome, much less to make her the ob- 
ing with profligacy, and too grievous to be borne; | ject of our admiration and imitation.—( Charge 
her edifices erected professedly to God’s honour, | to the Clergy of the Diocess of Down and Connor, 
but abounding in abominations which dishon- | published by the Bishop, June 28, 1841.)* 





THE BISHOP OF DOWN AND CONNOR 


(R. MANT, D.D.). 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM THE LORD-BISHOP OF DOWN AND CONNOR, ADDRESSED TO THE 
MARQUESS OF DOWNSHIRE, CHAIRMAN OF THE CHURCH ACCOMMODATION MEETING HELD IN 
BELFAST, JANUARY 5, 1842. 


Bur, my lord, whatever may have been the and thence to bring forward obsolete notions and 
exertions of your lordship and our brethren for | practices which, in common with others from the 
extending the operation of the Church, I pre- | ‘same repository of error, she had disallowed and 
sume to say they have been made in a worthy | repudiated. But from seductions such as these, 
ause. The Church amply deserves all the| to the one side or the other, the Church, by 
vigour of her children in her support. By the} God’s grace, has her safeguard, in an adhe- 
blessing of her Divine head at the era of the| rence to her three orders of ministers derived 
. Reformation, purified from the corruptions | from the earliest age of Christianity, and trans- 
which had been gathered about her in the pre-| mitted by episcopal ordination, in maintaining 
ceding ages, and protected against the innova- | the plain sense of her articles of religion, ‘‘ agreed 
ting spirit of recent times, which would have | upon for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, 
reduced her into the opposite extreme, she | and for the establishing of consent towchiug true 
stood forth at that period, under the guidance | relzgion,” and in a strict conformity to her 
of God’s Word and Spirit, the most perfect | Book of Common Prayer, uniting all her mem- 
representative in Christendom of the primeval] bers in the same holy form of worship, and in 
Church of Christ in the days of apostolical pu- | the same scriptural confessions of faith. * * * 
rity. She has experienced seasons of trial] I trust, forbearing all rash attempts at visiona- 
since; she is experiencing such a season now. | ry improvement, we shall ever cling to the sub- 
On the one hand, a disposition may be perceiv- | stantial blessings of our actual ecclesiastical 
ed, not only to slight her authority and formu- | provisions, and continue to testify our hearty 
lJaries, but to compromise her apostolical char- | and humble thankfulness to Almighty God for 
acter, and to merge her distinctive excellence | these his mercies, by an undeviating attach- 
in the gulf of Protestant latitudinarinism : a dis- | ment to the polity, the liturgy, and the doctrine 
position, on the other, may be perceived to revert to| of the Church as sue is. 
the once bygone fancies of Romish superstition, Ro. Down. anp Connor. 





THE (LATE) ARCHBISHOP OF CASHEL 


(R. GC. SANDES, D.D.). 


speaking of Mr. Newman’s “ Lectures on Justi- | especially said to be the presence of Christ; 


fication,” says, “ While labouring to subvert | ~~ * [t is very apparent, that ifghe question frequent- 
the creed of Luther upon the subject, and to es- | ly mooted were put to Bishop Mant, “ What is Pu- 
tablish the literal sense of scriptural language, | seyism?” his answer surely would not be in accord- 
he displays no common skill in logical deduc- | ance with the title, at least, of a “Tract for the 
tion and metaphysical distinction; but when Times” recently remodelled for the special illumination 
these resources fail him, and he finds it impos- | °f4mericanchurchmen, viz...“ Puseyism no Popery.” 


; : Ure ; “J shall make no attempt,” observes the Bisho 
sible to explain what is inexplicable, he ex- | .¢ Ossory, «to trace regularly the approximations to ai 


claims, Cease to investigate, and adopt my | Rome which have accompanied this deepening hos- 
theory, which you cannot comprehend. Justi- | tility to Protestantism. They have gone on natural- 
fication, according to him, consists in the hadi- | ly, puri passu. And it would seem now that no 
zation in us.of God the Father, and the Word | changes, however great, in our doctrine, or worship, _ 
incarnate through the Holy Ghost. This is to | or discipline, would come up to their notions of what 
be justified, to receive the Divine presence within | 18 necessary to the perfection of the Church, if not to 
us, and to be made a temple of the Holy Ghost.” its very being, unless they led to reunion with Rome ; 


: ? and that upon the most unqualified terms of submis- 
—(P. 160.) Again: “And farther let it be re- | sion, which the highest maintainers of papal suprem- 
marked, that the Divine presence vouchsafed acy have claimed for the chair of St. Peter.’—Charge, 


0 us, besides being-that of the Holy Trinity, is | p.197.—Ep, — 
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which would seem to imply that the Word made 
flesh is in some mysterious manner bestowed upon 
Up’ 

Osiander, at the period of the Reformation, 
advanced, as I have remarked, a similar opin- 
ion, in direct opposition to Luther and Melanc- 
thon; Maintaining that justification consisted, 
not in the remission of sin, but in the indwell- 
ing of Christ, with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. Mr. Newman, indeed, asserts (p. 426) 
that the opinion of Osiander bears no more 
relation to his than ‘‘the Manichean blasphe- 
mies concerning the union of the substance of 
God with the natural world bear to the Scrip- 
ture truth, that in Him we live, and move, and 
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have our being.” But he descends to no par- _ 
ticulars. 

In conclusion, I must freely confess that I 
esteem the piety and zeal of Mr. Newman 


/more highly than I do his judgment ; persua- 


ded, as he takes the liberty of differing so wide- 
ly from ‘others, that he will permit me to use 
the privilege of differing from him; and of 
thinking that as he sometimes, perhaps inef- 
fectually, endeavours by illustrations to render 
doctrines plain which are in themselves ob- 
scure, so does he at other times render doc- 
trines obscure which, as generally understood, 
are sufficiently plain and obvious.—(Remarks 
on Mr. Newman’s ‘ Lectures on Justification.’’) 


THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER 


(H. PEPYS, D.D.). 


Tue following letter of the Lord-bishop of 
Worcester was circulated among the clergy in 
Birmingham, accompanied with the prefixed 
eee from the Rev. J. Garbett, the rural 

ean: 


(CrrcuLar.) 


Birmingham, Jan. 28, 1842. 
\ Rev. and Dear Sir—Considerable excitement 
and controversy having been raised in this 
place, and offence taken, by the introduction of 
certain novel observances in Divine worship ; 
and public attention having been directed to it, 
not only in our local but also in the metropoli- 
tan journals, I forward you a copy of a letter re- 
cently addressed by the lord-bishop of the dio- 
cess to one of our brethren ; it being his lord- 
ship’s wish that I would embrace the opportu- 
nity of thus informing the clergy of his opin- 
ions ‘‘on the general subject,” in order that it 
may be known that our diocesan is decided- 
ly opposed to the introduction of novelties, 
“which create disunion without producing any 
counterbalancing good whatever ;’? a senti- 
“ment, in the propriety of which I cannot but 
think every sincere friend to the Church's pu- 
rity and peace will heartily concur. I remain, 
reverend and dear sir, your affectionate brother, 
Joun Garsett, Rural Dean of Birmingham. 


(Copy.) 


Palace, Worcester, Jan. 19, 1842. 

Reverend Sir—My attention has been called 
to certain letters in the Birmingham Advertiser, 
wherein it is alleged that in one of the church- 
es in Birmingham a gilt cross has been intro- 
duced upon the communion-table cloth, and 
that the officiating clergyman is in the habit of 
kneeling down before this cross on his way to 
the reading-desk, and of bowing to it on re- 
turning to it, after the prayers and the sermon. 
Not knowing to whom these letters referred, I 
wrote to Mr. Garbett, the rural dean, and re- 
quested that he would make the necessary in- 
quiries. I now learn from him that you are 
the individual who has given such cause of of- 
fence ; and I think it, therefore, my duty to re- 
quest your attention to the following observa- 
tions. 

Without entering into the question of how 
far the introduction of such novelties may be 








justified by the practice of antiquity, I would 
wish you seriously to consider whether they 
are of such importance as to justify the de- 
struction of unity in the Church, which must. 
be the necessary consequence. The mere 
display of the cross, as a symbol of our Chris- 
tian profession, may indeed be a matter of in- 
difference; and I lately declined ordering one — 
to be removed, as I was requested to do, from 
one of the churches which I have recently con- 
secrated at Rugby; but I then said that L 
would certainly do so if I afterward found that. 
it led to idolatrous or superstitious practices. 
Now I firmly believe that you do not worship. 
the cross in the sense in which the Roman 
Catholics are said to do so; but if you do not,. 
you cannot attach any religious importance to- 
its display in your church, or to the genuflex- 
ions and obeisances which, without any direc-- 
tion from the rubric, you are in the habit of. 
rnaking before it ; and if these be things indif- 
ferent, where is the prudence of “ troubling the. 
consciences of those who are rightly religious,’’ 
by adopting practices in themselves indifferent, 
but which you know will give cause of offence: 
to others ?* B 
There is one other point which I wish, to 
press upon your attention. Granting that va- 
rious modes of Divine worship may, for various 
reasons, have become obsolete, which yet may 
have been the practice of the primitive Church, 
and even directed by some of our rubrics or 
canons, who is to decide upon the propriety of 
their being again revived? . Is every individual. 
minister to take this upon himself? Or does it 





* “Those who think that in such services,” re-- 
marks Bishop O’Brien, “the minister is performing 
an office for the people rather than with them, may 
very consistently disregard such an effect. And,. 
indeed, those who appear to look back with some. 
measure of regret at the change made at the Refor- 
mation from the Latin services, may hail it as a step 
taken towards the recovery of what we have lost, 
when the prayers are delivered so as not to be heard: 
and understood by the people. But he who cordially 
enters into the character of our service, as one in 
which minister and people are to join together in. 
worship, will be under no temptation, by posture, 
tone, or manner, to offer any impediment in the way 
of his people’s addressing God with him, as they 
were intended to do, praying with the spirit, and with- 
the understanding also.”—Ep. © : 
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more properly belong to those who are 
ed in authority? And may it not be infer- 
, from their silence, that they consider such 
vival inexpedient, or at least indifferent * 

T have received the little pamphlet which I 
conclude you sent me;* and though to com- 
ment upon the whole of it would exceed the 
compass of a letter, I cannot refrain from ob- 
serving, that when you undertake that you will 
“conform to the Book of Common Prayer,” 
the object of requiring this declaration from 
you is, to secure the use of the general “ form 
of the Morning and Evening Prayer, and admin- 
istration of the two Sacraments,” in opposition 
to other forms, or to the extemporaneous com- 
position of the minister. Essential and honest 
conformity is here meant; not a scrupulous 
adherence to petty ceremonies, which time 
may have rendered obsolete, and of which, the 
jawful authorities of the Church have never re- 
quired the restoration. 

I have written more at length upon this sub- 
ject than is perhaps required by our relative 
position, because I am anxious to use the lan- 
guage of remonstrance instead of authority ; 


a 





that of a father to an indiscreet son; or, if you 
will, that of a senior presbyter to a very young 
one, who yet has taken upon himself, without 
authority from his bishop, to introduce prac- 
tices which, if they ever prevailed in the 
Church, have long since fallen into desuetude. 
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In conclusion, I will refer you to an author-. —~ 


ity older than any that the utmost admirer of 
antiquity can produce. St. Paul distinctly as- 
serts that there was no sin in eating meat 
which had been offered to idols, still he directs 
the Corinthians to abstain from such a practice, 
out of consideration for the consciences of 


others: ‘“‘ When, therefore, ye sin against the — 


brethren, and wound their weak consciences, 
ye sin against God.” And again: “Giving 
none offence, neither to the Jews nor to the 
Gentiles, nor to the Church of God.” 

I feel sure that this admonition will be suffi- 


cient to ensure the discontinuance of the nov- — 


elties complained of, and I beg that you will 
believe me to be always, reverend sir; your 
faithful friend and brother,* 

H. Worcester. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH 


(J. G, BERESFORD, D.D.), 


ON THE REVIVAL OF OBSOLETE CUSTOMS, THE TENDENCY OF THE TRACTS TO DISTURB THE 
PEACE OF THE CHURCH AND TO LEAD TO ERRORS IN DOCTRINE, AND THE TRACT No, 90. 


Armagh, Feb. 1. 

GrntLEemMEN,—I beg to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the address,which you have presented 
to me, by the hands of a highly-respectable 
deputation of your fellow-townsmen. The sub- 
ject upon which you have thought it right to 
lay before me an expression of your sentiments 
is of the gravest character. It is deeply to be 
jamented that a body of learned and exemplary 
divines in the sister country should, in the 
course of their efforts to promote a stricter ad- 
herence to ecclesiastical order, and to excite 
feelings of deeper reverence in the performance 
of the offices of religion, have propounded opin- 
ions which are calculated, not only to disturb 
the peace of the Church, but to lead men into 
error respecting its doctrines. It was because 
I viewed the tendency of their writings in this 
light that I felt it my duty to animadvert upon 
them at my triennial visitation of this province. 
In some of these publications an inclination 
was manifested to revive, and to lay an undue 
stress upon, the observance of obsolete and un- 
important customs. Upon this point the lord- 
primate of all England put forth a useful and 
seasonable caution to the clergy and to the 
Church, in a charge which he delivered in the 
year 1840. The treatise to which I directed 
the attention of the clergy was the 90th num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times,’”’ which has 
been so much discussed. The observations 
which I made with reference to it were the fol- 
lowing : 

The error of this tract, as I conceive, con- 
sists in attributing to our Articles an ambigui- 
ty of meaning, or a want of precision, which 
would tolerate opinions the most adverse to 


* Extracts from the Rubrics, Canons, &c, 








that very faith which those articles were in- 
tended to support. Now, in my judgment, am- 
biguity of expression, so as to include opposite 
opinions, is truly attributable to the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, and not to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which have been hitherto thought, 
by all who subscribed them, plain and explicit 
on the points in controversy between us and 
the Church of Rome. Those decrees, I should 
say, have been framed with so much caution 
and reserve as not openly and in so many words 
to sanction and approve the abuses which, if 
openly avowed, would have revolted intelligent 
Romanists, but yet with so little ingenuous- 
ness as not in direct terms to disavow and con- 
demn them. The abuses have, in consequence, 
been clung to in all Romish authoritative teach- 





* The abetters of eccentricities in clerical dress, 
&c., may profit by the following caution.—Ep. 

“And in leaving this head, I must express my 
satisfaction in believing that there is no need that I 
should administer any caution to you against those 
singularities in dress, and gesture, and posture, 
which one hears of from time to time as introduced 
by individual ministers, but apparently with a kind 
of concert, into the services of the Church in the sis- 
ter country. I am happy to believe that in these 
diocesses there is no trace of such mischievous 
fopperies. If they appeared in ordinary times, they 
might only deserve to be censured as individual fri- 
volities ; exhibitions of that uneasy vanity which, in 
common life, leads those who are harassed by a cra- 
ving for distinction, and who have no better mode of 
attaining it, to seek it by eccentricities in dress, or 
equipage, or deportment; only more reprehensible 
as appearing in God’s ministers, and in his house, 
and in his solemn service. But ours are no ordina- 
ry times. We live in times when the design of — 
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been openly avowed.”—Bishop O’Brien’s Charge. 
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ing and practice, and they still form the char- 
acteristic feature of the ordinary Romish creed. 

It is against these abuses that our articles 
were mainly directed. Unlike the Tridentine 
decress, their language is perspicuous and with- 
out reserve, and they have ever, till of late, 
been accepted in their plain and grammatical 
sense, as an honest, unsophisticated protest on 


the part of the Anglo-Catholic Church. On| 


the other side, the Council of Trent interposed 
the shield of its decrees in defence of the cur- 
rent opinions of their church, not daring in so 
many words to adopt them, but yet establishing 
abstract principles, and using general terms, 
under cover of which these abuses have been 
_ perpetuated to this day. 

_ What, then, I think, is to be complained of 
as objectionable and of dangerous tendency, 
in the last number of the Tracts, is this— 
that, out of a spurious charity and ill-directed 
zeal to widen the terms of our communion, an 
attempt has been made in it to reconcile the 
plain language and specific object of our arti- 
cles with the general and ambiguous principles 
laid down in the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, from which the corruptions in faith and 
practice in the Romish Church have arisen, 
and under colour of which they still prevail. I, 
therefore, feel obliged to join in the censure 
formally expressed by the heads of the Oxford 
Colleges, and by the bishop of the diocess, that 
the view taken in Tract No. 90, and the mode 
of interpretation suggested, are evasive rather 
than explanatory, and tend to reconcile sub- 
seription with the adoption of errors, which 
the articles were obviously designed to coun- 
teraet* 

The attempt to accommodate our articles 
and formularies to those decrees, to which they 
have hitherto been considered most adverse, 
and into accordance with which they cannot 
be brought without an extreme ingenuity, or, 
to speak more plainly, a perversness of inter- 
pretation, is in my eyes, as well as in those of 
the instructers of our English academic youth, 
of dangerous tendency, and likely to disturb the 
peace and tranquillity of the Church. To de- 
scribe the language of the articles as so pliant 
as to be capable of being honestly subscribed 
by members of the Romish communion, or by 
those who are desirous of joining it, is to de- 
stroy their value as a standard of our church’s 
faith, agreed upon for the avoiding of diversi- 
ties of opinions. 
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* “Ts Rome other than she was in Bull’s time, or 
Taylor’s ; in Usher’s, Hall’s, or Laud’s ; in Hooker’s, 
in Ridley’s? Till then let us take heed, lest, through 
our desire of what in itself is desirable, we be led to 
think lightly of errors which one of these writers 
judged so weighty, that he scrupled not to speak of 
the controversies arising from them as next of im- 
portance to those which touch the head, the person 
of our Saviour Christ (Hooker); and another felt it 
to be of such essential and vital consequence, that 
he suffered death rather than subscribe to them. 
Surely those who are disposed to think that there 
is no essential difference between the two churches, 
none which need keep them asunder, might mis- 
trust their own judgment when they consider what 
sort of men have been of another mind, and what 
grave and earnest proofs some of them have given to 
the world of the sincerity of their persuasion.”— 
Heartley.—Ep, 
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Reconciliation with our brethren of the 
Church of Rome, and, indeed, with all who dis- 
sent from us, is an object to be sought after 
with prayers, and supplications, and strenuous. 
endeavours; but the faithful keeping, through 
evil report and good report, of the sacred depos- 
ite of truth, committed to our hands, is a still 
higher and more sacred duty; and it is my 
conviction that, though we might, by accommo- 
dating our principles and language to Romish 
claims and corruptions, bring about a hollow 
truce, we should not effect an honest and safe 
comprehension. I confess I can discover no 
marks of a frank and plain renunciation of their 
errors on the part of the Church of Rome. 

There is, and ever has been, as there was: 
at, Trent, an attempt to soften down and dis- 
guise the real character of their doctrines and. 
practice, which, whenever it has been met in 
the spirit of Christian candour, has led to dis- 
appointment, by discovering the real nature of 
their claims. The proud pretensions of the 
Bishop of Rome, not merely to a primacy of 
order, but to a universal supremacy, and the 
claim of infallibility for the Church of his. 
communion, is alone a bar to a reconcilement. 
of our differences. This is at the bottom of 
their claims, and also of their worst corrup- 
tions; for this, it is true, they plead a remote- 
antiquity ; and no doubt the seeds of Romish 
error were early deposited in the rank soil of 
man’s heart, and fostered by favourable times. 
and circumstances. On this plea they would 
clothe their practices with the venerable dress 
of antiquity, while they ascribe to our church a 
recent origin. But our Reformation was no- 
fond or novel thing, as they would hold out ; it 
was, in fact, and so it professed to-be, a return. 
to a scriptural creed and primitive practice, far 
more ancient than the corruptions introduced 
by the Church of Rome. On these grounds. 
has our church been ever vindicated by our 
great authorities ; and this is the liberty from 
Romish usurpation, whether disguised or open- 
ly professed, wherewith Christ has made us 
free. Scripture and primitive antiquity are the 
charter by which we hold our rights, and until 
these are acknowledged, reconciliation with 
Rome is to be despaired of. 

While I thus plainly express my disapproval 
of the sentiments put forward in this tract, I 
must not be understood as passing an unquali--. 
fied censure upon the whole of the series. Sev- 
eral of the tracts were written with the useful 
design of counteracting some popular miscon- 
ceptions of religion, and they have proved ser- 
viceable in defending and explaining those 
catholic and apostolic principles which distin- 
guish our church from the latitudinarianism 
of Protestant sectarics, as well as from the su- 
perstitions of the Church of Rome. 

In Ireland, where the manifold abuses which » 
inevitably result from the prevalence of Roman-. 
ism are so prominently exhibited before our: 
eyes, I do not apprehend that an interpretation 
of the doctrine of our church, which would as- 
similate them to those of the Church of Rome, 
is likely to gain acceptance among the clergy. 
And it was gratifying to me to find, that in 
every diocess of the extensive province in which 
I delivered the charge to which your address 
alluded, it was received by the clergy, so far as 


{ could learn, with a unanimous acquiescence 
in the views which I laid before them. A hap- 
py assurance is afforded me thereby that the 
trish clergy are determined to stand firm in 
their adherence to the principles on which the 
reformation of our church was conducted. 

Tn order, however, that the bishops and cu- 
rates, as well as the congregations committed 
to their charge, may not fall from their stead- 
fastness, the healthful spirit of Divine grace is 
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continually needed. To the protection of the- 
great Head of the Church I would, therefore,. 


entreat you to join with me in commending 


that branch of it established in this country,- 


that all its members may be kept in the unity 
of the Spirit, and in the bond of peace. 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
Your faithful friend and servant, 
Joun G. Armacu. 
To the Rev. Richard Horner, &c., &c, 
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Anp now, reverend brethren, I would willing- ; as in theirs, to every sincere and devout inqui-. 


ly bring this address to a close, and, after a few 
words of exhortation, send you away in peace. 
But some topics still remain, on which I must 
munake some brief remarks. The clergy in large 
towns, or with populous and extensive cures, 
find their time almost wholly occupied with 
pastoral and parochial duty, leaving them often 
but uncertain chances of prosecuting their stud- 
ies, and of adding to that stock of knowledge 
with which they began their career, that far- 
ther ‘learning which cometh from opportunity 
of leisure.’? With us, in this diocess, the case 
is not so. Your duties in general are not oner- 
ous, and you have much time at command. 
You will endeavour, especially the younger 
among you, to keep pace with the increasing 
intelligence, in order to satisfy the increasing 
demands of the age, that you may take and 
maintain your proper place. 

Much of the comparative leisure which it is 
your lot to enjoy should be devoted to profes- 
sional study, and, in addition to the sacred wri- 
tings themselves, you will not fail to bestow 
some care on those of the earliest ages of the 
Christian Church. To entertain no respect for 
the authority of past ages savours of vanity and 
self-esteem. But antiquity must not be lifted 
out of its place--it must ever be subordinate to 
Scripture; nor must every claim to it be too 
easily credited, nor our veneration extended too 
far. If we except the inspired pages of the 
New Testament, very scanty are the genuine 
remains of the first century of the Christian era 
—and they may soon be read. But in perusing 
them, and some of the best of the more volu- 
minous authors of the three following centuries, 
your labour will be profitably recompensed. You 
must read them, however, warily, as Cardinal 
Bellarmine'speaks, and with caution, exercising 
your own judgment on their interpretation of 
Scripture, and not be led away by their fond- 
ness for allegory, nor by their fanciful habit of 
Spiritualizing everything. You need not pin 
your faith upon their writings as if they were 
the work of inspired men ; for it does not ap- 
pear either that they possessed or claimed any 
miraculous powers, or extraordinary spiritual 
_ gifts; or that they were aided any farther than 

by those ordinary operations of the Spirit of 
God which are vouchsafed, in our day as well 





rer after Divine truth. They were doubtless in-- 
fluenced by their own education and habits of 
life, by their situation, by the learning, philoso- 
phy, and circumstances of their times. Even 
when orthodox, they were not always precise 
enough in their language, nor sufficiently guard 
ed. Indisputing with heretics, they were often 
hasty and wrong. They frequently contradict 
themselves, or each other, and when suppo- 
sed to express the sentiments of the Church 
at large, are but delivering their own. Yet 
with all these and other abatements, their tes- 
timony has be@én of utmost importance in de- 
ciding on some high points of controversy which 
from time to time have arisen. As witnesses. 
to facts, to the events of ecclesiastical history, 
to the form of church government, to ritual in- 
junctions, to ceremonial observances, to the: 


practice of their respective localities, and to the — 


canonicity of the Scriptures, they are invalu- 
able. But we do them, as well as ourselves, 
grievous wrong, if we carry our admiration so- 
far as to imagine that we ought to receive their 
statements of doctrine as of Divine and apostol-. 
ical authority, and therefore almost, or every 
whit as binding on our belief and conscience as. 
the Scriptures themselves ; for, except in so far 
as the same doctrines can be proved from Scrip-. 
ture, no testimony of any number of these early 
writers can be binding upon us. To the testi- 
mony of Scripture, and to that alone, they were- 
themselves in the constant habit of appealing 
for decision of controversy during several of the 
first centuries ; little dreaming of the use that 
after ages would make of their incidental noti- 
ces, and of the unreasonable claims that would 
be set up in their behalf. Read these authors, 

and you will soon discover into what egregious 
errors many of them fell—a thing not much to 
be wondered at, seeing that very many of them 
had been but newly converted from heathen- 
ism, and were endowed with no greater spirit- 
ual help than any of you may attain, if with 
lowliness of mind, and sincerity of heart and: 
purpose, you apply to the fountain of all spirit- 
ual light and energy ; or take as many of these 
writers as have come down to our times, and 
you will find that there is scarcely any one tra- 
ditive interpretation of Scripture—or any one 
article of belief essentially necessary to salva- 
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fion, in which they afford a unanimous and 
consistent testimony, except where the same 
can be ascertained without their aid from the 
inspired Word of God ; nor, except in some es- 
sential, and among ourselves undisputed points, 
is there that harmony and agreement which 
will justify any rational man in considering 
their authority in such matters supreme, or 
their judgment decisively binding on our con- 
Sciences ; so that, in estimating the value of 
their testimony, the noted rule of Vincent of 
Lirins, ‘quod semper, ubique, et ab omnibus,” 
may be safely adopted ; for if honestly inquired 
into and authenticated, it will not greatly encum- 
ber your minds by multiplying articles of belief. 
In the impossibility of determining whether 
any single doctrine of apostolical origin or au- 
thority be exclusively contained in the writings 
of the earlier fathers, we need not be under any 
alarm as to the sufficiency of a foundation for 
our faith to rest on. For this we can have re- 
course to genuine and primitive antiquity, ac- 
knowledged to be such on all hands, in the apos- 
tolical writings themselves, which unquestion- 
ably contain the substance and the essence of 
the tradition and oral teaching of the apostles, 
in all things necessary to salvation. That these 
writings are sufficient to that end, we have the 
highest possible assurance —for that “‘if the 
‘Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost, in 
whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
mninds of them that believe not, lest the light of 
the glorious Gospel of Christ should shine unto 
them.” Hence we conclude as .to the supreme 
importance of these Scriptures to man’s present 
guidance and future felicity, and the obligation 
that lies upon us to set them forth to the people 
in all plainness, and without the least reserve. 
If, in the midst of heathenism, the apostle “shun- 
ned not to declare the whole counsel of God” — 
if, in the perverse synagogue at Antioch, he un- 
veiled the grand mystery of the Atonement and 
justification through the blood of Christ—if the 


___ youthful Timothy, through early “‘ knowledge of 


the Holy Scriptures, could be made wise unto sal- 
vation” —if these same Scriptures are so “‘ profit- 
able for instruction in righteousness,” that even 
“the man of God,” he who has to minister in 
sacred things, much more the ordinary Chris- 
tian, may be thereby “‘ perfected, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works’’—in a Christian 
tand, where these Scriptures, ‘“‘ which were 
written for our learning, that we, through pa- 
tience and comfort of the same, might have 
hope,” are in every one’s hand, and their essen- 
tial and holy principles are by the Church com- 
manded to be taught to every child of her com- 
munion, how shall it be endured that any part 
should be kept back? When even the great 
and awful mysteries of our religion are not only 
not concealed from, but ordered to be taught to 
our infant catechumens, as under the old dis- 
pensation the law was taught to the children, 
you will not feel justified in setting at naught 
this example, and the authority of the Church, 
whose parental care has thus provided spiritual 
food and nourishment for the lambs of the flock. 
When the sublime doctrines of religion are to 
be inculcated on the young and inexperienced, 
it would be the highest pitch of absurdity to 
think of concealing them from those of maturer 
age. This would be a practical denial of the 
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use and value of the Scriptures, more in accord- 
ance with the usage and sentiments of another ... 
church, which long ago we have disowned and 
rejected, partly on this very account, because 
she forbade, as she still forbids, the free circu- 
lation of the Word of Life. 

It has been often urged as one proof of the 
excellence of our church, that the Scriptures 
are openly unfolded, and that the people are all 
exhorted to study them, and to test and try 
their faith by them. Mysteries, indeed, they 
contain, which pass man’s understanding ; but 
this is no argument for denying them to the 
people, or for keeping in reserve anything of 
which they treat. Partially to close them, or 
to dispense with cautious reserve any of their 
life-giving verities, would be to alter their whole 
character as a revelation from God, which we 
are bound to believe; or, if we reject it, we do 
so on pain of eternal loss. Hence their perspi- 
cuity and plainness in all things necessary for 
salvation. These are within the reach of any 
ordinary capacity, with the aid of such easy 
helps as the Church has furnished in her Ser- 
vice-book and Homilies, together with the oral 
instructions of her accredited ministers. The 
apostolical epistles, from the nature of the case, 
the most difficult portion of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, were written to the whole community of 
the churches to which they were severally ad- 
dressed, and they were ordained to be read, and 
doubtless were read, by and to every member 
of the same. Far from us, therefore, be it to 
withhold from our Christian people any doc- 
trine revealed in God’s Word as needful for sal- 
vation, or to impose upon them for such any- 
thing not there revealed ; seeing it is impossible 
to tell what, or whether any doctrines not there 
revealed or thereby to be incontestably proved, 
had any Divine origin, or carry on their front 


-such authority as to entitle them to our belief 


and acceptance. It has been remarked with 
truth, that it is little less than an impeachment 
of the wisdom of God to say that, when he pur- 
posed to reveal to mankind the conditions of 
eternal life, he could not, or did not, deliver his 
will plainly enough to be understood, without 
recourse to some unerring human interpreter ; 
and it is an impeachment of his goodness to 
say that, although this revelation is conveyed 
obscurely, he will finally judge men for not be- 
lieving and obeying that which he placed pur- 
posely, if at all, beyond their comprehension. 
However dark and confused the rule of faith 
and practice may appear seen through any 
other medium, seen through the Scriptures it 
will be as clear as the day, in all essential 
points. Hence the great divines of our Church, 
with few exceptions, have all appealed to them 
as the test and criterion of truth, submitting 
her doctrines and pretensions to be tried by 
that infallible standard alone. In things of less 
moment they have been willing to be led by the 
opinions and practice of primitive times, but 
they take “the oracles of God” alone for “ the 
ground and pillar of truth” and faith. Herein 
they are supported by the earlier Greek and 
Latin fathers, as before stated, who all, with 
one exception (in no wise pertinent to the mat- 
ter in hand), reject the notion of any mysteri- 
ous reserve in the communication of religious 
knowledge, 
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To recommend reserve in preaching the 
Atonement to ‘“‘any but to those who have 
made some progress in grace,” is to take an 
unwarrantable liberty with the Word and pur- 

_poses of God. The apostles were bidden to 
«go into all the world, and to preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” But what sort of Gospel 
will that be, in which the Atonement, through 
faith in a crucified and risen Saviour, is not to 
be at all, or but seldom heard of, or not. ‘ ex- 
plicitly and prominently brought forward 2?” 
‘True, it was preached by St. Paul ‘to the Jews, 
and it became a stumbling-block”’ to them; “to 
the Greeks,” and they esteemed it ‘ foolish- 
ness.”’ And if, unhappily, any of our people 
should labour under like delusions, so far from 
concealing this “‘ great secret” from men, stand- 
ing, as it were, on the brink of a dangerous pre- 
cipice, let. us speak the louder and more plainly, 
and warn them straightway of their peril, by 
pointing at once to the cross of Christ as their 
only refuge, and stay, and safety. 

Restriction on the use of Scripture would be 
likely soon to result from reserve in displaying 
any of the treasures it contains, and disuse of 
preaching would follow, though preaching, and 
hearing, and reading the Scriptures are manifest 
means of grace, as well as public and private 
prayer and the sacraments of the Church. 

Our own articles insist upon “ the sufficien- 
ey of Holy Scripture for salvation.” We have 
all solemnly pledged our belief of these articlés 
—in their literal and grammatical sense—and 
we are not at liberty ‘‘to put our own sense 
and comment to be their meaning.” But we 
surely fall into a snare, and tamper dangerously 
with our consciences, if we add anything to the 
Scriptures as necessarily binding on our belief ; 
if we countenance the use of prayers for the 
dead, or the invocation of saints, or any other 
unscriptural tenet, on the ground that the 
Church condemns these notions only as sanc- 
tioned by the Church of Rome, or on any other 
pretext ; or if we speak disparagingly of justifi- 
-cation by faith only, and set up works as in the 
remotest degree meritoriously instrumental to 
that end, unduly elevating the merit of fasting, 
alms-deeds, mercifulness, or the like ; or if we 
attribute to the sacraments a more exclusive 
efficacy than they were meant to have; or if 
‘we think of any other than the one great Medi- 
ator and intercessor. And we are to blame if 
we encourage any revival of ceremonies and 
usages not authorized by the rubric, and con- 
trary to the simplicity and spirituality of the 
Gospel, which, by substituting vain, and profit- 
Jess, and variable forms for inward and vital 
holiness, tend to draw off the mind from the 
true and real object of worship. 

Forms are not wholly matter of indifference. 
If, on the one hand, the Roman Church, in her 
childish fondness for forms, has multiplied them 
beyond measure, attributing to them something 
of a sacramental principle, while others have 
been absurd enough rashly to reject even those 
which are manifestly ancient and approved, 
our chureh has wisely retained such, and such 
only, as are essential to secure order and vital- 
ity to the service. 

It will be sufficient to have named these and 
other like errors to put you on your guard 
against Pear Your own proficiency in the 
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Holy Scriptures—your acquaintance with the 
Liturgy and with the most profound and pious 
writers of the Church, and the remembrance 
of your ordination vows, will be the best secu- 
rity against the errors of which we have been 
speaking. If such deviations from the truth 
have been of late propounded, we cannot be- 
lieve that, fenced round about as. our Zion is 
with testimonies so directly opposite, they can 
spread very widely, or have any long continu- 
ance. And as history informs us of a time 
when similar errors were broached and resist- 
ed, and by the good providence of God were 
overruled and dispersed, we would fain per- 
suade ourselves of a like happy result in this 
our day. Cautioned by the past in our own 
country, and by what is everywhere seen now 
in countries connected with the Roman See, 
we should take care lest, by multiplying observ- 
ances, in themselves harmless, and insisting on 
practices, in themselves perhaps unobjectiona- 
ble, a spirit of pride and self-sufficiency be en- 
gendered, tending to weaken reliance on the 
efficacy and value of Christ’s Atonement; and 
instead of making this the only ground of par- 
don and acceptance with God, the notion of 
human merit should presumptuously occupy its 
place. The worst error of the Church of Rome 
has ever been considered this, that we are jus- 
tified by works, or, peradventure, by faith and 
works. 

Neither ought we in sacred things to use 
words at random, as if language could never 
lead to error. _ Whereas, irreparable mischief 
has often sprung, and may arise again, from 
the misapplication of words. For instance: 
The Church, in her communion service, speaks 
of “The Table,” or “The Lord’s Table,” or 
‘The Holy Table,” employing, not by accident, — 
but designedly, one or other of these terms no 
less than sixteen times; whereas, some never 
speak of the same but as “ The Altar,” a name 
which our Liturgy seems to have carefully es- 
chewed, because it was felt how much infla- 
ence there is in a name; and still more, be- 
cause “an Altar” implies a sacrifice, and a sac- 
rifice implies an expiation offered up by him 
who ministers. A fancy which the service- 
book of our church does not recognise or allow, 
lest such recognition should imply or counte- 
nance the suspicion of any diminution in the 
value of Christ’s death, though the substitution 
has been of late produced as ‘“‘a strong instance 
of our judicial humiliation.’”’ If some ancient 
authors occasionally represent the Lord’s Sup- 
per as a sacrifice, writers more ancient. than 
they, even the writers of the New Testament, 
apply (as does also our own ritual) the same 
term to almsgiving, to prayer, and praise; or 
sometimes they employ it as commemorative 
of the sacrifice of our blessed Lord upon the 
cross, “ who,” in the accurate language of the 
Church, ‘‘ made there by his one oblation of 
himself, once offered, a full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world.” To the joint com- 
munion of believers in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, as practised among us, the strict 
notion of a sacrifice is wholly inappropriate ; 
and, as Hooker says, ‘‘ Sacrifice is now no part 
of the Church’s ministry.” 

Among other marvels of the present day 
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may'be accounted the irreverent and unbecom- 
ing language applied to the chief promoters of 
the Reformation in this land. If ever men had 
a catholic spirit, and deserved well of their 
country and of mankind ; if ever men in such 
circumstances did good service to the Church 
of Christ and to the cause of vital godliness, 


such were these men. And they ought ever to 
be, as, indeed, till of late they have ever been, 


regarded with grateful respect and veneration. 


If they abolished: some practices which more 
imaginative ‘and ardent minds in our day would 
wish to have been retained, or if they did not 
declare the belief of some points necessary to 
salvation, which are now much insisted on, and 
may be indeed in themselves venerable, it was 
because herein they adhered closely to the New 
Testament and to the very primitive Church ; 
not choosing to assert doctrines which could 
not be manifestly proved by the one, nor to 
recommend observances which had: not. the 
clear sanction of the latter. In this respect’ 
they materially differed from those who seem 
to pay more deference and regard to what, by a 
very comprehensive assumption, they are pleas- 
ed to call “Christian Antiquity,’ than to those 
still more early writings which are the source 
and fountain of all Divine and necessary truth, 
and the sole rule of Christian faith and prac- 
tie. 

But it is an entire mistake to suppose that 
now for the first time the stores of antiquity 
' have been opened, and its treasures brought 
_ tnto'use. For when Cranmer and his associ- 
_ ates ‘wére commissioned to “draw up an order 
_ 6f Divine Worship,” they were desired to have 
_ “espect to the pure religion of Christ taught 
in the Scriptures, and to the practice of the 
primitive Church.” Acting up to the letter of 
_ their commission, when their work was finish- 
- ed, they sent it forth, to use their own words, as 
m order for prayer and for the reading of the 
jly Scriptures, much agreeable to the mind 
purpose of the old fathers.” The same 
claim of respect for, and by them actually paid 
maou Church, occurs in at least 






















e Other passages of their work, and is fre- 
1ently repeated in the Homilies., Nay, more 
_ than this, almost the whole of our ritual is ta- 
_ Ken from the best ancient liturgies ; even pecu- 
_ Har phrases may be traced to very early wri- 
_ ters. So that the compilers cannot be accused 
Of neglecting or underrating antiquity. They 
had to guard, and did guard successfully, against 
the abuses introduced by the Church of Rome. 
Yet, while zealous for the supremacy of Scrip- 
re, they paid all due respect to those who 
‘the only witnésses to’ be found, as to the 
condition and practice of the Church, in the 

‘immediately following the apostolic age. 
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be hat to those witnesses, in all the changes they 

E. ade, they paid a marked, a deferential, an ha- 

_ bitwal respeet—so far from overlooking them, 

_ is an historical fact, relative to the framers of 

our liturgy, which the patrons of ancient novel- 
ties in our days cannot controvert. 

In the exercise of your ministry you may be 
often thwarted by the rudeness, or disturbed by 
the animosity, of conflicting sects, and, lament- 
ing over this strange diversity of faith and prac- 
tice, may long for some sufficient control, some 


effectual check, over the liberty of ever-varying 
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private judgment. But to run from one ex-- 
treme to another is not wise. Because the ex-~* 
ercise of private judgment may have been'the: 
fruitful parent of discord and error, to adopt in: 
its stead the judgment of, what some vaunting-. 
ly, but without sufficient foundation, call: the 
“ Church Catholic” in all things ; to yield from. 
the first an abso]ute, unconditional submission: 
to the teaching of any church, in other words, 
to prostrate the understanding and conscience 
to man’s authority, would be to incur the risk. 
of far greater evils. Yet such are the very. 
terms of admission into the communion and 
privileges of one favourite section of the Chris-- 
tian Church. That. we are bound to pay re- 
spectful attention to the Church’s voice, no- 
wise, no good man will dispute. But without 
lowering: or compromising ‘her authority in mat-- 
ters of faith, as defined in Article XX., surely” 
it is no less our duty to “search the Scriptures 
daily, whether these things are so,” and then 
in this, as in other cases, to “judge righteous- 
judgment.” This is ‘what our’ church expects 
and requires of all her sons. ‘She proclaims. 
herself to the world only as “a keeper and a 
witness of Holy Writ.’ Strong in the convic- 
tion of her entire conformity with the written: 
Word, she opens its sacred pages widely, and 
challenges the strictest examination of her doc-- 
trines, inviting us in effect, according to a rule’ 
really primitive, to ‘prove’ all things, and to- 
hold fast that which is good.” Such was the 
conduct of those great men to whom, under 
God, we owe our pure faith and worship; and: 
we cannot surrender any part of the pious leg- 
acy they bequeathed without culpable ingrati-- 
tude and dangerous sin. This feeling of duty ° 
is no bar to our receiving with respect, as they 
also did, the testimony borne by the collective 
wisdom of the Church in past ages—as: imbod- 
ied in-creeds and in the canons of some early 
councils, in so far as these had the warrant of 
Holy Seripture. We also willingly concede to: 
every church, aS we claim for our own, the 
right of defining by articles of faith what shall 
be held; if it may so be, by the members of her 
communion “ for the avoiding of diversities of 
opinions, and for the establishing consent touch- 
ing true religion.” But all this must be done: 
in subordination to Scripture ;-and apart from. 
the verities therein taught, we acknowledge no: 
actual and binding authority. Yet I cannot 
understand how intelligent and reflectine minds 
ean think lightly of the manifold divisions:and 
dissensions of the Christian world: just as if 
Christ and his apostles had never enjoined, 
sanctioned, or said a single word about, the 
spirit of unity—that ‘one heart and one mind,”’ 
so characteristic of the first condition of the 
Christian Church, as represented on unerring 
testimony. In exercising their judgment, men 
should remember that they are answerable for 
its exercise, and that all are mightily concern- 
ed to “ examine themselves whether they be in — 
the faith’—in that faith which is drawn from, 
on is accordant with, the lively oracles of 
od. 
Though already in brief alluded to, I cannot 
but exhort you, when called to‘speak of a sin- 
ner’s pardon, and of the mode of his acceptance 
with God, to maintain‘ in your discourses the 
great doctrine of Justification by Faith; on which. 


hangs the whole system of religious truth, as 
on its contrary hangs the whole system of an- 
ti-Christian error. But beware of mistake in 
mixing up sanctification as an element in justi- 
fication. 
point? 

come servants to God.” 
ness of justification. 

unto holiness.”’ 
sanctification. While insisting on the abso- 
lute necessity of sanctification, this master in 
Israel denies entirely that it has any share in 
the former; and he calls justification by inhe- 
rent grace “‘a perverting of the truth of Christ.” 
For our guidance the Church has furnished us 
with three distinct articles, and, for more full 
and exact instruction, has added three distinct 
Homilies in connexion with this subject. , So 
that it must be by our own fault if we deviate 
far from “‘the words of truth and soberness.”’ 
Should anything more be wanted for our entire 
satisfaction as to the real meaning of these in- 
valuable documents, if honest in our opinions 
and sincere in our inquiry, we shall naturally 


This is the righteous- 
“Ye have your fruit 


have recourse first of all to the writings of 


those who compiled them, and next to the wri- 
tings of their learned. contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors, those burning and shining 
lights who shed such a lustre on the age in 
which they lived. We shall find a perfect 
union of sentiment.among them, and_an entire 
agreement with the Articles and Homilies ; 
setting forth, in language too accurate and pre- 
cise to be misunderstood by any candid and 
ingenuous inquirer, that faith in the righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ is the sole and simple in- 
strument of justification; that this faith must 
not be dead, barren, and unfruitful ; that, if real, 
it must and will be a living faith—a faith zeal- 
ous’ and productive of good works—but that 


these works contribute: not as instruments of 


merit to justification ; else. it would imply a re- 
liance to be placed on something inherent in 
ourselves, some personal quality of our own, 
and not on the perfect righteousness of Jesus 
Christ. You know how the doctrine opposite 
to this paved the way far a grievous departure 
from the truth, and gave a value to those art- 
ful devices by which our lack of service might 
be compensated ; which again, in their turn, led 


to still farther contrivances for the defence of 


practices unknown to Scripture and to primi- 
tive times ; raising tradition to at least a near 
equality with Holy Writ, and enforcing an im- 
plicit submission to the teaching of an infallible 
Church. The revival of any such notions as 
these is much to be deprecated, not only as be- 
ing in themselves delusive, but as leading to 
the introduction of the same subterfuges, fatal 
to the penitent sinner’s hope, subversive of the 
whole Gospel scheme, and directly in the face 
of the obvious declarations of our own Church, 
to which we have solemnly, before God, vowed 
our entire assent and consent, according to the 
ascertained meaning of those who framed her 
articles, and of those who imposed the oath for 
our observance of them. 

Again, that deep humiliation of soul ever be- 
fits the sinner is an undoubted truth. But so 
to treat of post-baptismal sins as to darken the 
merciful provision of the grace of God for the 
comfort of the penitent believer, is diametrically 
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What says Hooker in relation to this | 
“Ye are made free from sin, and be- | 
cleanseth from ail sin.” 


This is the righteousness of! 


ized standards. of our Church. 


ae 
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opposed to the plain declaration of the Church, 
no less than to that of the New Testament. 
The XVIth article decides for the one. 
New Testament speaks of a ‘new and living 
way whereby we may draw near with full as- 


The 


surance of faith—for that the blood of Christ 
Hence, indeed, it is 
that, like the great apostle, the contrite and 
penitent soul may ‘‘glory in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and believing like him, may 
also like him “rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God,” and be saved. We read of some early 
converts who, in the strength of a like persua- 
sion, ‘‘ walked in the fear of God and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost.” Theirs was a 
reverential, a filial fear—-not a fear of rejection, 
but a fear only of offending their reconciled 
and merciful Father. Otherwise they must 
have lived in a state of bondage, doubting of 
their acceptance with God, and utter strangers. 
to that comfort spoken of by the inspired writer. 

Should the lofty claim of the Church of Rome 
to infallibility and universal spiritual dominion, 
or any other extravagant and unfounded as- 
sumption, have so far dazzled and misled any 
one as to make him regard her as the true 
Church, and long for a reunion—an exact at- 
tention to the object and express words of the 
Articles—a careful study of the scope and pur- 
pose of the Homilies—a thoughtful and candid 
comparison of our liturgy with other very an- 
cient liturgies, as well in what in ours is omit- 
ted as in what is retained—a due consideration 
of your own vows of ordination and institution, 
will presently convince you that our Church 
entertains a very different feeling, holding: that 
there is an irreconcilable contrariety between 
us, so long as under her presumed infallible 
head she clings to corruptions of the truth un- 
known to Catholic antiquity. Toa simple and 
unsophisticated mind, those: persons will seem. 
to adopt a strange method of “keeping men 
from straying in the direction of Rome,”’ who 
insist on “the fulness and sincerity of affection 
which, on Catholic principles, we are bound to 
feel for that Church,” and are striving ‘to put 
such an interpretation on our own Articles as 
may make them consistent with the decrees of 
the Tridentine Council. 

The Church of Rome holds many things, yea, 
many saving truths, in common with ourselves. 
Who denies this? But she superadds other 
things, to which, as members and ministers of 
a reformed church, we dare not give our as- 
sent. We differ on a very primary and essen- 
tial principle ; as to what is to regulate faith, 
and to be the measure of duty. Herein we re- 
fer wholly to Scripture, admitting not the co- 
ordinate authority of tradition, nor bowing in 
abject and uninquiring submission to antiquity 
and the Church’s teaching, as if she had ever 
been, and were still, empowered to. decide the 
quantity and quality of the religious knowledge 
which the faithful ought to be allowed. No 


word, no intimation, no distant allusion te any 


such right, can be found in the offices or author- 
Even ‘‘the three 
creeds”? are “thoroughly received and believed,” 
not because of their high antiquity, as witness- 


ed by the Church, but because “they may be 
proved by most certain warrant of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” Nor are we to regard the early councils, 
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except as their decisions are consonant with | thereto—as if any of these were more united 
these same Scriptures, of which consonance | in faith, more pure, or wiser, or holier, or more” 


‘we must necessarily judge for ourselves. 
‘that, as did “the ancient fathers’’ for several 
centuries, we adhere to their sole sufficiency 
and supremacy, not venturing to remove them 
from their high and palmy eminence, and to 
substitute man’s authority, in the form of tra- 
dition, for the authority of God in his revealed 
and written Word. Were we to act, or dis- 
posed to teach, otherwise, we should contra- 
vene the mind and will of the Church in which 
Wwe minister, and set at defiance the spirit and 
letter of our own vows on several solemn occa- 
sions. Upon this supremacy of Scripture, as 
held by the primitive no less than by our own 
Church, there should be now no controversy. 
They both speak plainly and perspicuously, in 
‘language free from all that subtlety and artificial 
obscurity which men are wont and forced to 
employ when exhibiting questionable doctrines 
in what they mean to be a scriptural garb. If 
“Cour service be defective,’’ as some have 
thought, it is defective in having excluded 
many usages favoured by Catholic antiquity, 
and imbodied in some ancient liturgies, purely 
because they had no scriptural foundation and 
authority. 

An example of such caution we may instance 
in the case of prayers for the dead, which un- 
doubtedly had the sanction of early times, and 
were retained for some years in the Reformed 
Church of England. When for just and wise 
reasons the practice was discontinued, the 
heading also of the prayer ‘for the Church mil- 
itant” was altered by the addition ‘‘here in 
earth,” both the addition and the omission 
proving, so distinctly as to leave no room, one 
might think, for after debate, the mind of the 
Church upon the subject. 

Though I have observed with unmixed satis- 
faction the care of late taken to improve the 
condition of many of our churches, I cannot 
omit to warn you against the introduction of 
any decorations unauthorized by the rubric and 
recent custom. Novelties in this kind, though 


ei in themselves possibly innocent, may wound 


a 
f 





the conscience of a weak brother on the one 
hand, and, on the other, may generate and fos- 


_ ter anti-seriptural and dangerous inductions. 


It is possible to imagine some which mistaken 
‘piety might consider as “efficacious emblems,”’ 
and in process of time, by an easy gradation, 
‘might regard with the same veneration as those 
“effectual signs of grace,” the sacraments them- 
‘Selves. Nor would I advise you to read the 
different parts of the service in places not of 
date usual in your churches, without at least 
the previous approval and permission of the 


___ ordinary. 


With your private and personal observances 
T have no wish to interfere ; and I would only 
pray that they may all tend to promote your 
‘growth in holiness, to “make you wholesome 
examples to the flock of Christ,” and to add 
fresh energy and success to your ministry. I 
would only warn you against introducing nov- 
elties in faith or practice unknown among us 
from the age of the Reformation down to these 
times. To do this on the ground of recalling 
the usages or sentiments of the Nicene age, or 
of any age immediately prior, or subsequent 


So | spiritually-minded than ours—is an assumption 


unsupported by proof from ecclesiastical histo- 
ry, and has no existence except in the imagina- 
tion of some zealous and stirring spirits, whose 
speculations and prejudices appear to lead them 
to prefer to our own the practices of an unset- 
tled and contentious age. 

It should certainly form a part of your public 
ministrations, as well as of your more private 
instruction, to point out to your people the priv- 
ileges and obligations of Church membership ; 
to make them comprehend fully what is meant 
by ‘the Communion of Saints ;” amid the 
manifold distractions of the present time, to 
show them that ours is the ‘‘more excellent 
way ;” that with us, and in our communion, 
they may find that peace, and rest, and certain- 
ty, that godly discipline and holy doctrine, that 
purity of faith and simplicity of worship, which 
is characteristic of the truth, and of the Gospel 
of primitive times. It will also be right from 
time to time to explain the origin, nature, and 
extent of your commission, with the deference 
you may reasonably expect as appurtenant to 
your high office and calling. But you will ex- 
ceed all just bounds if you are continually in- 
sisting upon the necessity of a belief in, and the 
certainty of, the apostolical succession in the 
bishops and presbyters of our Church as the 
only security for the efficacy of the sacraments; 
so that those who do not receive them from 
men so accredited and appointed to minister, 
cannot partake of the promises and consola- 
tions of the Gospel, and are therefore in peril 
of eir salvation, and left to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God, which may be, in the end, no 
mercies at all to them. For (however conclu- 
sive to our own minds the testimony to our un- 
interrupted succession, however encouraging 
the confidence we may thus justly feel, and en- 
couraging it is in the authority of our own 
ministrations) this would be to overstep the 
limits of prudence and humility, and arrogantly 
to set up a claim which neither Scripture nor 
the formularies and various offices of the 
Church, nor the writings of her best divines, 
nor the common sense of mankind, will allow. 
To spread abroad this notion would be to make 
ourselves the derision of the world—it would 
be contrary to the mind of St. Paul, who said, 
“We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord, and ourselves your servants for his 
sake.’ Although to “magnify our office” is, 
indeed, allowable; nay, it is justified by his ex- 
ample ; for he elsewhere says, ‘“‘ We, as am- 
bassadors for Christ, beseech you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.” With respect 
to this, and some other of the questions now 
brought into much prominence, our reformers 
appear to have been of the same mind as a pi- 
ous prelate of former times, who distinguishes 
between what is essential to the bezng, and what 
is essential to the well being of a church; a 
wise distinction, which good sense and Chris- 
tian charity should lead us all ever to keep in’ 
sight. “ 

I have thus, as briefly as possible, hinted at 
some prevailing opinions and practices of the 
present day, which appear to me to be errone- 
ous and reprehensible. To notice them in 
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greater detail, or to embrace a larger number 
of them, would lead me far beyond the limit as- 
signed to such occasions as this, and at best I 
could only glance at them rapidly. Yet I must 
be permitted to say, that somewhat simultane- 
ously with, though many think independently 
of, these erroneous views and proceedings, has 
been aroused a spirit of revived inquiry into the 
grounds, privileges, and duties of church mem- 
bership, with stricter attention to rule and dis- 
cipline, and a higher regard for the “decency 
and order,” not only of worship, but also of the 
sacred edifices in which that worship is to be 
solemnized; a more frequent celebration of, 
and a more general attendance on, the holy 
communion ; a worthier estimate of the sacra- 
ments, a more devout observance of the Lord’s 
Day, and of the fasts and festivals of the 
Church ; a higher tone of moral and religious 
sentiment, for some time past extending through 
every grade of society; and a growing desire 
for unity, discipline, and order. And while we 
lament the preponderating evil on the one side, 
we desire not to forget the amount of good con- 
tained in the opposite scale. Lax and uncer- 


tain notions were afloat respecting the unity |_ 


of the Church. An outward and nominal con- 
formity was often deemed sufficient: a defect- 
ive and partial allegiance was the result. But 
in rectifying mistakes, and showing what the 
Church is, and what she can do for her mem- 
bers towards promoting their holiness and spir- 
ituality of life, let us not claim in her behalf 
more than she is entitled to, nor attempt to 
make her what she is not and cannot be. 

The quick and extensive propagation, in some 
quarters, of opinions tending to exalt the claims 
of the Church, and therewithal of the clergy, can 
be no proof of their soundness, as error is often- 
times more rapid in its march than truth. But 
beware of setting the Church and her ministers 
in the place of Christ, the head of the Church, 
and of substituting the means of grace for the 
spirit of grace. If we may judge from recent 
appearances, and from the increased numbers 
and more reverent demeanour of the young who 
have been brought before me to receive the rite 
of confirmation, evidencing the pains many of 
you have taken in their preparation, I feel per- 
suaded that a better acquaintance with the 
high and holy principles on which the Church 
is “founded, has gained, or would gain for her a 
more zealous and cordial support, and create a 
more general desire for that extension of her 
benefits and participation in her privileges, of 
which she is unquestionably capable. 

The remarks which a sense of duty has com- 
pelléd me to make by way of caution, are now 
concluded. I have spoken in the hearing of 
some to whom I would much rather have list- 
ened. I have spoken reluctantly, and because 
the notions referred to have been widely dis- 


seminated, and are said to have found favour. 


where it was least to be wished or expected ; 
and because efforts have not been wanting by 
uncandid and tortuous criticism, by intricate 
and subtle explanation, to reconcile them with 
the meaning of the Church, which is so plainly 
and obviously to the contrary; and by garbled 
and disingenuous quotation from some of her 
greatest divines, to make the unwary and un- 
learned believe that all the weight of authority 
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is on the side of those who maintain these er- 
rors, while a-deathlike silence is preserved on 


the unanswerable refutations which have ap- 


peared from many learned writers. I have 
spoken, because I deem the patrons of the sys- 
tem to be in grievous and dangerous error ; 
seeming to innovate where innovation would 
be mischievous and full of peril; and betraying, 
withal, by scarcely disguised panegyric or by 
half-blushing blame, an undue attachment to 
the doctrine and discipline of Papal Rome. 

As tothe eminent persons whose names have 
been identified with the doctrines and practices 
in question, I would by no means attribute to 
them anything which they may have disclaimed. 
plainly and explicitly ; though they seem not to 
be, and it is to be hoped they are not, fully 
aware of the inevitable tendency of their wri- 
tings. But while ourselves are earnest in con- 
demning, as they can be in defending, their 
views, we would desire to remember that the. 
are still. our brethren; and that this, th 
lation to us, entitles them to Christian e 
as their learning and piety entitle wee? 0 
spect. 

Yet, dreading any approximation | 




















vours of superstition and idolatry, 
ever recommended, and pledged by our sol 
vows to uphold and guard that Protestant 
formed Church, which the sovereign | 
throne is equally bound to defend and che 
we cannot consent to abandon or vary our pr 
ciples at the bidding of any men, or by 
connivance to assist in extinguishing thi 
and life of that truth which the Reform; 
has bequeathed to our country and to mar 
We would not “reappropriate” any of 
culiar doctrines of Rome which were 
by the Reformers—nor would we, as some Bakaw - 
sire, ‘“ unprotestantize” our Church, even at t ; 
hazard, on refusal, of a mighty defecti 
vast apostacy to Rome—lamentable a 
to be deprecated as such an occurrence : 
be. If the storm from without, which at o 
time seemed to hang over the Chureh, h 
ening to impair her usefulness, if: 
danger her very existence, has happily pe 
away ; if the good providence of God has 
fered our prospects to brighten and our labours 

to be better appreciated, let us give him thanks 

for the warning, and avoid every needless divis- 

ion among ourselves. Let us take heed to — 
our ways, ‘standing fast in one spirit, with one 
mind, striving for the faith of the Gospel.” It 
is only by such union that we can reasonably 
hope to ‘“‘put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men.” It is only by such concord and co-op- 
eration, with the Divine blessing upon our en- 
deavours, that we can show the practical value 
of the Church established in these realms, or 
hope to promote her usefulness, and secure her 
permanent hold on the love and veneration of 
the people. 

Stand fast, therefore, my reverend brethren, 
by the principles and practice of the Protestant 
Reformed Church established in this land, that 
church in which you minister; and endeavour 
to give full proof of her efficiency for every holy 
purpose. Mind, nevertheless, ‘‘and fear alway.” 
‘Strive not about words to no profit, but to the 
subverting of the hearers.” Enter not upon 
“foolish questions, which, as of old, do but gen- 


young parishioners, and by the habit of minis- 


‘opinion, in some parishes undue stress has been 


_ nament toa church than the simple communion- 
_ table, there can be no objection whatever to the 
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der strifes.” Holding “the faith in unity of | 


spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteous- 
ness of life,” and labouring diligently, every one 
in your vocation and ministry, to “win souls 
to Christ,” may you all be blessed instruments | 
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of “turning many from darkness to light,” till,... 
having finished your course with joy, “‘an abun- 
dant entrance may be ministered unto you into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ.” 
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ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD’S SUPPER, AND THE UNDUE EXALTATION OF CEREMONIES, 


Arter speaking of the Tractarian party as 
having occasioned “a movement in the Church 
which has set one minister against another, 
introducing divisions and disputes where before 
was only concord and unanimity,” the bishop 
proceeds: ‘‘This movement, indeed, seems to 
have been the less necessary, when we take a 
view of the general conduct of the parochial 
clergy, and compare it with what it is repre- 
sented to’ have been not a century since. It 
would ill become me to use the language of 
flattery ; but, speaking of the clergy as a body, 
I-will venture to say, that they have of late 
years been distinguished by an increased zeal 
in the discharge of their important functions; 
by an anxious ‘wish to preach with effect the 
great leading truths of our holy religion; by an 
active superintendence of the education of their 


térial visits at the houses of those committed 
to'their charge. Compare the parochial minis- 
ter of the present day with the representation 
of him given in the pages of Addison, Swift, or 
Fielding, and we must admit the advantage to 
be most decidedly in-our favour. ‘When, there- 
fore, such was the case, the policy may well be 
doubted of disturbing a system already so 
much improved, and of substituting a regard 
for obsolete forms and antiquated ceremonies, 
for‘that more spiritual tone which had of late 
years been given to the ministration of our pub- 
lic services. Upon this subject I cannot refrain 
from noticing one point, upon which, in my 


laid. An attempt has, in some cases, been 
made to substitute a stone altar for the table 
ordinarily used at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Now, if this be done merely because 
the old altar, as it existed in our churches be- 
fore the Reformation, isa more becoming or- 


altar being used as a table; but an altar implies 
a sacrifice, and it isto be feared that those who 
are so zealous for the restoration of the altar, 
have a tacit leaning to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass. It is 
somewhat extraordinary that this zeal for the 
restoration of the altar in preference to the 
communion-table should exist among those 
who' profess a peculiar respect for the rubrics 
and canons of the Church; for the 82d canon, 
without making any mention of the altar, ex- 
pressly directs'in what manner the communion- 
table should be covered, and the rubrics direct- 
ing how the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
should be administered, uniformly speak of the 
Lord’s table. -A striking illustration of the opin- 
ions entertained by the founders of our Church 





in this respect, is afforded by a comparison be- 
tween the two liturgies of Edward the Sixth, 
the one printed in 1549, the other In 1552. In 
the former the rubric directs “‘ that the priest, 
standing humbly afore the midst of the altar, 
shall say the Lord’s Prayer, with this collect.” 
In the latter, which, of course, must be taken 
to convey the more matured opinions of our 
Reformers, the rubric stands thus: ‘“‘ And the 
priest, standing at the north side of the table, 
shall say the Lord’s Prayer, with this collect 
following.” Such a substitution of the word 
table for altar clearly shows the opinion of our 
Reformers on this point ; but the question seems 
to be completely set at rest by the council’s or- 
der to Bishop Ridley, in the reign of Edward VI., 
to take.down altars and place communion-tables 
in their stead, wherein the sollowing passage oc- 
curs: “‘We charge and command you to give 
substantial order through all your diocess, that 
with all diligence all the altars in every church 
or chapel within your said diocess be taken 
down, and, instead of them, a table to be set up 
in some convenient part of the church, to serve 
for the ministration of the blessed communion.”’ 

These directions of Edward VI. were farther 
enforced by the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, 
concerning the clergy and laity, published in 
the first year of her reign, wherein she directs 
“that the holy table in every church be de- 
cently made, and set in the place where the al- 
tar stood.” In these same injunctions, howev- 
er, with her usual good sense, Queen Elizabeth 
observes, ‘‘that in the ordering thereof, saving 
for an uniformity, there seemeth no matter of 
great moment, so that the sacrament be duly 
and reverently ministered.” It becomes, how- 
ever, a matter of some moment if, by the sub- 
stitution of an altar for a ‘table, it be intended 
to give a sacrificial character to the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper ; for, in the words of Hook- 
er, “our belief is, that sacrifice is now no part 
of the Church ministry. The word ‘ presbyter’ 
doth seem more fit, and in propriety of speech 
more agreeable, than ‘ priest’ with the drift of 
the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

An author,* perhaps the most moderate, the 
most sensible, and the most intelligent of those 
who have. lately engaged so much the public at- 
tention, has attempted to show that the Church 
of England, though she does not recognise the 
sacrifice of the mass, still considers a sort of 





* « Distinctive Errors of Romanism,” by the Rev. 
William J. E. Bennett, M.A., Sermon xi., p. 276. In 
the passages quoted by this learned author, the term 
“sacrifice” seems to be used only in a figurative 
sense, just as in the Psalm li. we read, “‘ The sacri- 
fice of God is a troubled spirit. A broken and con- 
trite heart, O God! shalt thou not despise.” 
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sacrifice:to. be made in the. communion off the 
Body and Blood of Christ. Now if this were 
$0, we should surely. find it distinctly laid down 
in that catechism, which was meant as a man- 
ual of instruction to. all young persons. But in 
vain. do.we look there.for any mention of a sac- 
rifice ; on the contrary, when the child. is ask- 
ed, “ Why ‘was'the.sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper ordained ?’’ the reply is, ‘‘ For the con- 
‘tinual remembranee of the sacrifice of the death 
-of Christ, and of the benefits: which we receive 
thereby.”’ Again, do we find any mention of a 
“Sacrifice. in. the twenty-eighth article of our 
» Church, which treats expressly of the Lord’s 
Supper? The very term here used, “the Lord’s 
Supper,” seems contrary to the idea of a sacri- 
‘fice. But farther, it is expressly stated in this 
-article, that “the sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
sper was not, by Christ’s ordinance, reserved, 
-earried about, lifted up, or worshipped.” If, 
‘then, we find no trace:of the idea of sacrifice in 
‘the acknowledged expositions of the doctrines 
-of the Church, shall we find it in the service 
itself? On the contrary, we.are invited, not to 
a sacrifice, but to the holy communion of the 
‘Body and Blood of Christ; and we are ex- 
pressly told that this was instituted, not as a 
sacrifice, but “‘to the end that we should al- 


ways remember the exceeding great love of | 


our Master and only Saviour-Jesus Christ, thus 
dying forus, and the innumerable benefits which, 
‘by his precious blood-shedding, he hath obtained 
to us’? When we consider the occasion of the 
original institution of the Lord’s Supper, and 
' that our blessed Saviour used the expressions, 
“This is ‘my body,” and ‘“‘This is my blood,” 
while he was yet alive, and before, therefore, 
‘the great sacrifice of his body and blood for the 
sins of all mankind was consummated,* it ap- 
pears extraordinary that the Roman Catholic 
-doctrine of a sacrifice should ever have orgina- 
ted, in opposition to words so distinctly contra- 
dictory of such an idea. And the founders of 
-our Church seem to have been particularly anx- 
ious to guard against a like error; for they ex- 
-_pressly state, that “by the kneeling at the 
Lord’s Supper, nothing’ more is intended. than 
a signification of our humble and grateful ac- 
-knowledgments of the benefits of Christ there- 
in given to all worthy receivers ;”’ but “ that 
no adoration was intended to the sacramental 
‘bread and wine, or to any corporeal presence of 
Christ’s natural flesh and blood. For the sac- 
ramental bread and wine remain still in their 
‘very natural substances ; and the natural body 
-and blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven, 
not here; it being against the truth of Christ’s 
matural body to be at one time in more places 
‘than one.” And be it observed, that the argu- 
ment here used is applicable, not only to tran- 








* The Apostle, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, ap- 
pears almost to have anticipated the, errors of suc- 
ceeding times, when he declares that “ Christ is not 
entered into the holy places made with hands, which 
are the figures of the true, but into heayen itself, now 
to appear in the presence of God for us. Nor yet 
that He should offer himself often, as the high priest 
-entereth into the holy place every year with blood of 
others. For then must he often have suffered since 
the foundation of the world: but now once in the end 
-of the world hath He appeared, to-put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself.” And again, “‘ Where re- 
gnission of sins: is, there is no more. offering for sin.” 
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substantiation, but to consubstantiation, or any 
other theory by which the natural body and 
blood of Christ are supposed, to be present in 
the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 

The able writer to whom I have before re- 
ferred, while he justly reprobates the doctrine 
of transubstantiation as held. by the Roman 
Catholics, still maintains that “the bread and 
wine do not remain the mere bread and wine in 
their sacramental use, but that a certain mys- 
terious change is wrought in them by the oper- 
ation of the Holy Ghost ; that by the words of 
invocation, the holy elements. become, some- 
thing more than they were before ; and that to 
the souls of the faithful, the body and blood of 
Christ are in the same sense verily and indeed 
present.”* If by these expressions it be merely 
meant that a degree of sanctity is conveyed to 
the bread and wine by their appropriation to 
such holy uses, just as a church becomes sep- 
arated from all secular and profane purposes by 
the act of consecration; and that: by strongly 
bringing before our minds, as representatives 
of the body and blood of Christ, the great sac- 
rifice onee made for the sins of all mankind, 
they enable us spiritually, as it were, to eat the 
flesh of Christ and drink his blood, they certain- 
ly are perfectly consistent with what.we con- 
ceive to be the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land upon this much-controverted point. But 
if it be intended that they should convey an 
impression that any alteration whatever takes 
place in the natural substance of the bread and 
wine, or that the body and blood of Christ are. 
present, or can be received by communicants 
except in a spiritual sense, such an impression 
we conceive to be erroneous,t and so far dan- 
gerous, as necessarily leading to the docttine 
of transubstantiation: for if once we believeany 
change to be effected in the natural substance 
of bread and wine, the main argument against 
transubstantiation seems to be abandoned:.‘Phe 
same authority which is supposed capable of 
producing such a partial change, might be just- 
ly considered capable of producing that-total 
change into the very body and blood of’@hrist 
which is held by the Roman Catholics. © 

Upon this subject I cannot resist: quoting. the 
following passage from the able work ow the 
Kingdom of Christ, by the Archbishop. of Dub- 
lin: “The Gospel religion was introduced by 
men, and among. men, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, who had never-heard of or conceived such 
a thing as a religion without a sacrificing priest, 
without altars for sacrifice, without sacrifices 
themselves, without either a temple, or at least 
some high place, grove, or other sacred spot 
answering to a temple—some place, that is, in 
which the Deity worshipped was supposed more 
especially to dwell. The apostles preached for 
the first time—the first both to Jew and Gentile 
—a religion quite opposite: in all these respects 
to all that had ever been heard of before’; a re- 


ligion without any sacrifice but that offered up | 


by its Founder.in his own person; without any 
sacrificing priest, except Him the great and true 
High Priest, and, consequently, with no priest 
in that.sense on earth.” ; 


* Sermon xii., p. 307. x3 

t Vide Article xxviii. ‘The body of Christ is¢iv- 
en, taken, and eaten in the supper only after a-heav- 
enly and spiritual manner,” 
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be sufficiently evident, from the above 
ons, that I am by no means disposed 
r in the expediency of that movement 
urch which has of late excited so much 
. I believe it to be uncalled for by the 
onduct of the clergy ; and, however it 
~ 3 produced, in some instances, greater 
8 in the observation of the forms and 
es required by the rubric, it has this 
© t, that by laying so much stress upon 
rtance of such forms and ceremonies, 
» endency to substitute formality for the 
irit of true devotion ; directing the at- 
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tention of the minister of 
to an over-scrupulous ob 
tial forms, that there is a er | 
with the minute exactness with which he fulfils. 
his duty in this respect, he should lose sight of 
the more important obligations peter call- 
ing, those which require him to preach the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, the lost state 
of man without redemption; the inestimable 
value of that redemption, and the duties which 
result from it—“repentance towards God, and 
faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.””—( Charge 
to the Clergy of the Diocess of Worcester, 1842.) 
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nguage which has been used in various 
»= on many of the points in controversy 
=, the Church of Rome and ourselves, ap- 
me liable to much of the exception 
» 1s been taken to it. The disapproval 
d of the mode in which these topics 
/-adled in the ninetieth number of the 
_ r the Times was, as you are aware, the 
te cause of the termination of that 
nd I believe that the soundest and wi- 
-abers of our Church rejoiced both that 
op of Oxford interposed, as he did, on 
asion, and that his suggestions were 
followed in so becoming a spirit and 
It would have been well if the evil 
been altogether repressed; but I la- 
> say that the pages of another period- 
e continued to teem with matter justly 
he most grave objections both in point 
rent and language, and tending griev- 


© unsettle the minds of the members of 


‘ch. It is due to the distinguished in- 
whose names have been most prom- 
rought forward in reference to these 
ns, to say that it is understood that 
© not at all responsible for the periodical 
on, With which they have not any con- 
But it much behooves those who are 
-d in it to consider carefully how far 
articles, which have, even of late, ap- 
its pages, are such as ought to pro- 
parties who owe allegiance to the 
f England, and are bound by her pro- 

» \inst the errors of Rome. 
‘ours of arro ance for men to presume 


to place themselves in a position extraneous to- 
the church to which they belong; and, fixing 

their critic’s chair in the wide regions of Ca- 

tholicism, from it boldly and irreverently to ex-- 
amine, to question, and censure, if they do not. 
finally condemn, that church to which they owe, 

and, in general terms, profess to pay, loving. 

obedience and filial respect. Who shall be sur- 

prised if teaching conceived in such a spirit has 

on some minds a different effect from that 

which, I am bound to believe, its authors would 

desire ; and that the communion of the Church. 
of England should be quitted for that of Rome, - 
by men who have been accustomed to hear. 
whatever imperfections there may be in the 
one industriously searched out and invidiously- 
magnified ; and to have the other presented to 
them with all its deformities concealed, and: 
with whatever of good there may be in it care- 

fully brought forward, and placed in the most.. 
attractive light ? 

I can make much allowance for any occa— 
sional intemperance of expression in parties. 
who certainly have been attacked in no meas— 
ured terms. I am aware that it appears to- 
some. persons allowable to state opinions in an- 
extravagant excess in order to arrest attention, 
and in the hope that thus some portion, at least,. 
of their views may be received. But taking 
into account all that may be said of this kind, 
and giving all due weight to it, as regards the 
character of the writers, I cannot, therefore, al- 
ter the opinion I feel it my duty to express as. 
to the language itself —(Charge to the Clergy of 
the Diocess of Salisbury, 1842.) Be 
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EREND BRETHREN, 

« looked forward to meeting you, on the 
of my fourth visitation, with mingled 
of pleasure and anxiety ; of pleasure, 
permitted by the goodness of God to 
late you upon the Church’s increased 
‘easing energy, and usefulness, and 
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power; of anxiety, as being sensible that L 
should be expected to speak, with the authority: 
belonging to my office, upon the most important 
of the questions, respecting which the clergy 
are at this time divided in opinion. These 
questions are, in fact, so much more urgent. 
than any others which present themselves as. 
suitable topics of an address upon this occasion; 
that I make no apology for entering upon thena 


at once, without pausing to notice matters of 
inferior moment. 

*The questions to which I allude relate partly 
to the doctrines of our Church, and partly to its 
ritual. It will not be possible for me, in the 
compass of a charge, to do more than touch in 
a summary manner upon the principal features 
of the controversy now carrying on among us; 
and I must therefore abstain, as far as the na- 
ture of the subjects will permit, from lengthen- 
ed argument and discussion; but you have a 
right to know my opinions on these matters, 
and I shall proceed to state them as plainly and 
as brieflyas Ican. This is the first opportunity 
which I have had of so doing in an official ad- 

«dress to the clergy since the controversy as- 


- sumed a definite and prominent shape; and I 


_ acknowledge that I was not unwilling to pause 
and to be silent for a time, in the hope that 
those who have been engaged in that contro- 
versy would see the evils which must ensue to 
the Church from its continuance, and be led to 
modify, or at least to keep within their own bo- 
soms, what I considered to be extreme opinions. 
‘That hope has, unhappily, passed away ; and it 
now remains for me to perform the duty of pro- 
nouncing that deliberate judgment which the 
clergy of my own diocess are entitled to look 
for. In so doing, it will be my endeavour, in 
humble reliance upon the guidance of the Holy 
_ Spirit, not to enter into a polemical discussion 

on the truth of the doctrines, or the propriety 
of the rites and ceremonies which will come 
under consideration ; but to act as an interpret- 
er of the Church’s sense as to the one, and of 
ber will as to the other. If these can be clear- 
ly ascertained, we can have no difficulty, look- 
‘ing to the relation in which we stand to her, as 
to what we are to teach, or how we are to min- 
‘ister : for we have all solemnly promised at our 
ordination to ‘‘ give our faithful diligence al- 
Ways so to minister the doctrine, and sacra- 
ments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as this Church and realm 
hath received the same.” 

First,'as to our teaching: “The Church of 
England,” says Bishop Hall, ‘“‘ in whose mother- 
hood we have all just cause to pride ourselves, 
hath in much wisdom and piety delivered her 
judgment concerning all necessary points of re- 
ligion, in so complete a body of divinity as all 
hearts may rest in. Those we read, those we 
write under, as professing not their truth only, 
but their sufficiency also. The voice of God 
our Father in his Scriptures, and (out of them) 
the voice of the Church our Mother in her Ar- 
ticles, is that which must both guide and settle 
our resolutions. Whatsoever is besides these 
is but private, or unnecessary and uncertain.”’* 

If it be asked, In what sense are the Articles 
themselves to be understood, for they are not 
all so precisely worded as to shut out all possi- 
ble diversity of interpretation? we answer, 
Where the meaning of an article may seem to 
be uncertain, we have the Church for her own 
interpreter in her liturgy and homilies, especial- 
ly the former ; and if in some few instances it 
should happen, that even with that help we are 
unable to determine with perfect certainty the 
truth which an article was intended to assert, 
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or (which is more likely to be the case) the ¢ 
ror which it is intended to deny, we are surely? 
be guided in our interpretation of it» by. ti 
known, or probable, intention of those whe 
framed it ; inasmuch as that will determine the 
sense in which the article was received at the 
first, and that in which it ought still to be re- 
ceived, where it has not been contradicted or 
qualified by any later authoritative declaration 
of the Church’s opinion. It is possible, and I 
think barely possible, that the words of the 2ist, 
22d, and 31st of our Articles may be so constru+ 
ed as to bear the sense which some have lately 
attempted to put upon them; but it is not the 
sense which their authors intended; it is not 
that in which they have been understood by the 
English Church ; and, therefore, it is not that in 
which they are to be subscribed or explained. 

It has indeed been said, and not lately for the 
first time, that the Articles of our Reformed 
Church were drawn up in general terms, that 
men of different judgments "night accommodate 
them to their own opinions ; and that allwho, 
though differing in the branches, meet together 
in the root of the same religion, might be led to 
agree in them. Such, certainly; was thedevice 
of those who managed the Council of Trent ;. 
and such, also, was said to have been the' mind 
of those who drew up the canons of the Syned 
of Dort. But the composers of our Anglican: 
Confession of Faith, it has been well observed, 
“had not so little in them of the dove, or.sa 
much of the serpent, as to make the Articles.of 
the Chuch like an upright shoe, to be worn on 
either foot,” “and therefore we may say of our 
first Reformers, in reference to the present 
book of Articles, as was affirmed of them by 
Dr. Bancroft, then bishop of London, in relation 
to the rubric in private baptism, that is to sayy 
that those reverend and learned men intended 
not to deceive any by ambiguous terms.” ‘The 
end they aimed at was, ad tollendam opinionunt 
dissensionem, et consensum in vera religione fir= 
mandum; which end could never be effected if 
men were left unto the liberty of dissenting, or 
might have leave to put their own sense upon 
the Articles, as they list themselves.” The 
king’s declaration prefixed to the Articles, 
which was made with the advice of the bishops, 
enjoins ‘that no man shall hereafter either 
print, or preach, to draw the Article aside any, 
way ; but shall submit to it in the plain and full 
meaning thereof; and shall not put his own 
sense or comment to be the meaning of the.Ar- 
ticle, but shall take it in the literal and gram- 
matical sense.” ; 

With respect to all attempts to give to the 
articles of religion a greater latitude of sense 
than the words upon the face of them will bear; 
and, especially, all endeavours to make them 
look towards the errors of the Church of Rome, 
when they are unquestionably, as to the points 
of difference between the two churches, neither 
more nor less than a solemn and emphatic prot- 
estation against those errors, I will express my 
own opinion in the words of Bishop Jeremy. 
Taylor. Speaking of the different methods by 
which wise and peaceable dissenters might be 
drawn to subscribe, together with churchmen, 
some common confession of faith, he concludes, 
“ And at last, in such cases, let the articles be 
made with as great latitude of sense as they 
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id, so that subscriptions be. made; to the | personal feelings, necessary. to accomplish. so 


words, let the subscribers understand 
1 what sense: they please, which the 
God will suffer, and the words can be 


Of. This is the last remedy ; but tt 2s the 


‘tb hath in it something of craft, but very 
i#genuity (ingenuousness) ; and, if it 
‘e-the ends of peace or of external char- 
it cannot serve the ends of truth, and 
, and Christian simplicity.’’* ; 
ndeavour to give a tridentine colouring 
rticles of religion agreed upon by the 
of London in 1562, and to extenuate the 


ol differences between the two churches, 


» ind of no unreasonable alarm. to those 
ounden duty it is to “‘ banish and drive 
‘|- erroneous and strange doctrines,” 
‘efore; to guard against the insinuation 

: Church of any one of those false opin- 

‘ch she has once solemnly repudiated. 

of the methods by which the court of 
is before sought to beguile the people 
puntry of their common sense. Bish- 
gfleett quotes a letter of advice given 
iish agent, as to the best way of man- 

“2 papal interest in England upon the 

storation ; the third head of which is, 


“2 ke it appear underhand how near the 
.. worship, and discipline of the Church 


aid comes to us (of Rome) ; at how little 


“* her common prayer is from: our mass ; 


the wisest and ablest men of that way 
jean) are so moderate, that they would 
come over to us, or, at least, meet us 

Hereby the more staid men. will be- 
re odious ; and others will run out of 
n for fear of popery.”’ 
‘eal good is to be effected by any at- 
| make our Reformed Church appear 


. lize with that from which she has 


yrated, in some of the very points 
med the ground of that. separation, I 
oss to imagine. Desirable-as is the 


« the Catholic’ Church, lamentable as: 


/in some directions the consequences 
fruption, earnestly as we ought to la- 
pray for its restoration, we can never 
) reinstate it, by embracing any one 
“ms which we have renounced. 
re is no other method than that of 
: all those errors, by which a. recon- 
» sould be effected between our own 
ad that of Rome, which, when it de- 
wn infallibility, cut off the possibility 
mdoning a single erroneous opinion 
If, 
~ we are to. seek for unity in a recon- 
vith Rome, we must be prepared to 
he entire space which lies between 
‘-e Vatican; for not a hair’s: breadth 
» yulers or doctors of that church. ad- 
é co us. Read the recently-published 
» Dr. Wiseman on Catholic Unity, and 


» '0+e@ that he stands at the door, and holds 


‘| those among us who profess, as he 
-% conscious ‘that reunion with the 
» will give vigour and energy to a lan- 
« sickly existence, and who must be 
0 go to the full extent of sacrifice of 





Dubit., b. iii, c. iv., Rule 23. 
mableness of Separation, Pref., p. xix. 


sacred a purpose.”’ 
gracious words:of commendation, but not a 
step. does he. advance beyond the threshold to 
meet them; not. an error does he promise to 
renounce ; not.even. a. glimmering hope does 
he hold out of any reformation. I-believe that 
his expectations, will be disappointed ; that the 
number. of those who are prepared to apostatize 
to an idolatrous. church is very inconsiderable. 
But a greater evil than the apostacy of a few, 
or even of many, would be the success. of any 
attempt te establish the fact, not, indeed, of a 
perfect identity, but of something more than a 
sisterly resemblance between the two church- 
es ; and to prove that amember of the Anglican 
Church can consistently hold all the errors of 
the Roman, except one or two. of the most fla- 
grant; and even them, it may be, with certain 
qualifications. 

The question which concerns the right. in- 
terpretation of the articles is intimately con- 
nected with that which relates to the foundation 
upon which they rest. If we desire to prove 
whether the doctrine set forth in any article be 
true, our single ultimate reference is to. the 
written Word.of God, which we believe to 
contain all truths, a. knowledge whereof is ne- 
cessary to salvation ;,and so to contain them, 
that, by the diligent use of the ordinary. means 
of instruction in the Church, and. with prayer 
for God’s enlightening grace, they may be cer- 
tainly discovered therein. This absolute com- 
pleteness of the Holy Scriptures, as the source 
and proof of our faith, I hold to be a vital doc- 
trine of our Reformed Church. It is our duty, 
in searching those inspired. records, to avail 
ourselves of all the helps to a right understand- 
ing of them placed within our reach ; to.ascer- 
tain, when it is possible, the. sense in which 
they were understood by the disciples and im- 
mediate successors of the apostles, and which 
was derived from them to the early Church at 
large ; to take the creeds received by the 
Church for our guides; but not to look to them, 
nor to traditions of any kind, as being. so neces- 
sary, that Holy Seripture, without them, would 
not have been sufficient. to teach all things. re- 
quisite to salvation. 

I think it amistaken, and dangerous position 
to maintain that without the creeds we could 
not have discovered for ourselves some of the 
great doctrines of our faith ; that, for instance, 
of the holy. and undivided Trinity. To suppose 
that the Spirit of God dictated. the materials 
only of saving truth to be written by his. inspi- 
red servants, while He communicated the right 
interpretation of them, not to be committed to 
writing till after a considerable period of time, 
is surely an hypothesis of the most unreasona- 
ble and improbable kind: yet this is the posi- 
tion which must. ultimately be taken by those 
who maintain that the Bible could: not. have 
been fully understood without the creeds. The 
creeds have, indeed, a priori, a claim to our at- 
tention,.as having been delivered to us by the 
Church: but they are entitled to our assent no 
farther than as they are contained in Holy 
Scripture, or may be proved thereby. This. is 


the ground upon which our own church re- 


quires us to receive and believe the creeds, 
“that they may be proved by most certain 


He beckons them in with ~* 
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warrants of Holy Scripture.”* I set a very 
high value upon those ancient formularies of 
Catholic belief; but I am firmly persuaded, that 
if no such formularies had ever been drawn 
out, all the essential doctrines of Christianity 
‘would have been discoverable in the Bible. 
‘The implement with which the secrets of God 
are to be dug out of the mine of his written 
Word is not tradition, but a plain and rightly- 
informed understanding, guided by an honest 
and good heart, and aided by the Holy Spirit. 
Righteousness, in a qualified sense, is im- 
parted by the same grace which justifies ; but 
this inherent righteousness does not constitute 
justification either wholly or in part. Our ar- 
ticle says, not that we are made righteous, but 
that we are accounted righteous before God. If, 
indeed, we are made righteous, we must, of 
course, be accounted righteous ; but it does not 
follow, conversely, that if we are accounted 
righteous, we must be made so. The notion 
that God accounts us righteous, by reason, and 
for thesake of any actual righteousness, wrought 
in us by infused and inherent grace, seems to 
be irreconcilable with the language of our arti- 
cle, ‘‘only for the merit of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ, and not for our own works 
and deservings':” “by faith only,’” or, as the 
Homily expresses it, “by only faith ;”’ that is, 
freely and gratuitously, without works, accord- 
ing to St. Paul’s‘statement.t Not that we can 
be saved without works; but they are not the 
meritorious cause, nor'a meritorious cause, of 
our justification. “Faith alone saves us,” as 
Chillingworth says, “‘but not that faith which 
is alone.” “Justification,” says Barrow, ‘‘can- 
not be understood for a constituting a man in- 
trinsically righteous, or infusing worthy quali- 
ties into him; but rather for an act of God, 
terminated upon a man, as altogether unworthy 
of God’s love, as impious, as an enemy, as a 
pure object of mercy.”’+ 
‘Tf there were any doubt as to the sense of 
‘our church, as expressed in the 11th article, it 
would be removed by the language of the 12th, 
which declares that “‘ good works are the fruits 
of faith, and follow after justification ; and yet 
that they cannot put away men’s sins, and en- 
-dure the severity of God’s judgments.” In 
other words, they cannot justify, wholly or in 
part. Yet good works are, by the gracious ap- 
pointment of God, objects of reward. Jesus 
Christ died to procure the justification of sin- 
ners; but also to purchase for them the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, whereby they are 
sanctified ; that finally they may be saved, and 
admitted to degrees of bliss and glory propor- 
tioned to their improvement of grace given. 
Now if justification, or its results, be, as un- 
doubtedly they are, inseparably connected with 
faith in the atonement wrought by Jesus Christ, 
I do not understand how it can be expedient, 
-or lawful, for us, who are to declare to our peo- 
ple all the counsel of God, to practice anything 
of that reserve which was practised by the ear- 
ly teachers of Christianity ; and to forbear from 
pressing upon the less advanced of our hearers 
the most sublime and mysterious doctrines of 
the Gospel. But, in truth, the reserve of the 
early (not the primitive) fathers of the Church 
* Article VIII. _ t Rom., iv., 6. 
+ Sermon V., of Justification by Faith. 
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was different, if not as to its subjects, yet cer- 
tainly as to its objects, from that which appears 
to be now recommended ; and supposing it to 
have’ been: prudent and-commendable in them, 
it by no: means follows that it is expedient or 
proper in the present state of the Church. 

The doctrine of the Atonement, and that of a 
trinity of persons in the unity of the Godhead— 
mysteries, be it remembered, to the highest. or- 
der of. intellect, as well as to the weakest un- 
derstanding, and to be received by both with 
childlike simplicity of faith—furnish, when prop- 
perly set forth, the most affecting and con- 
straining motives to humility, repentance, and 
holiness. of life ; and with respect to the former 
more especially, I cannot coneeive that anx 
teaching, in which it does not occupy a promi- 
nent and conspicuous place, can be effectual in 
turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just. 

If, indeed, the reserve which is recommend- 
ed to us be nothing more than a cautious and 
reverent abstaining from a too familiar mode of 
treating the sacred and sublime mysteries of’ 
our religion, or fromsuch an inculcation of them 
as may tend to throw into the shade its practi- 
cal duties, and lead men so to contemplate the 
attributes, or secret things of God, as\to forget 
or undervalue his commands, I readily admit the 
necessity of swch a reserve ; but anything of the 
nature of a disciplina arcant, I as promptly reject. 

I strongly disapprove of the practice which 
as I am informed, has been adopted by a few 
of the clergy, of decorating the communion-ta- 
ble with flowers ; and especially when that dec- 
oration is varied from day to day, so as to have 
some fanciful analogy to the history of the saint 
who is commemorated. This. appears to me to 
be something’ worse than frivolous, and to ap- 
proach very nearly to the honours paid by the 
Church of Rome te deified sinners. Such prac- 
tices as these, which are neithu: prescribed, nor 
recommended, nor even:noticed by our Church, 
nor sanctioned by general custom, throw dis- 
credit: upon those decent ceremonies and ex- 
pressive forms which are intended to enliven. 
the devotion of those who are engaged in the 
service of God, and to do honour to his holy 
name. It is-well observed by Bishop Halifax, 
that “there may be too much of form: in reli- 
gion, as well as too little. The oneleads to en- 
thusiasm, the other degenerates into supersti- 
tion; the one is Puritanism, the other is po- 
pery ; whereas the rational worship of God is 
equally removed from. either extreme.” 

In resisting an exaggerated spiritualism, we 
must be careful not to incur the charge of ma- 
terializing religion; and, above all, we must 
beware of arbitrarily connecting the gifts of God 
with ordinances of merely human appointment, 
and of teaching our people to place the ceremo- 
nies which the Chureh has ordained, however 
significant and laudable, on the same footing as 
the sacraments which have been ordained by 
the Lord Jesus himself. It is very well to 
speak of them as precious fragments of an an- 
cient, or perhaps a primitive ritual ; but we deny 
that they are to be cherished as anything more 
than decent and venerable usages :; or that we 
have the slightest evidence of their being di- 
vinely authorized portions of the Church’s-per- 
petual-spiritual sacrifice. 
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ces and ceremonies, which cannot be 
have been instituted by the apostles, 
ection for their continuance, are not 
il obligation upon, the whole Church ; 


» mple, the appointment of an order of 


2s, or widows, the anointing of the 


. oil, and some other instances; al- 
©. | we can prove them to have been used 
‘postles, or make it appear highly prob- 


hey were so, they may not be lightly 
nor changed, even by churches, and 
by individual members of a church. 


s *1e doctrine of our own Church, in 
‘26e to her Book of Common Prayer; 
© 8 respect every one, at least every 


, is bound by the laws of his own 
What they enjoin, he is to practise ; 
forbid, he is to abstain from; what 


-sely omit, he is not to introduce. 


for the dead, trine immersion in bap- 
iiss of peace in the Eucharist, the 
water with wine in the chalice—all 
undoubtedly ancient customs, if not 


« tive antiquity ; but they are not rec- 
>7 our own Church, and they are, 


rot to be practised by its ministers. 
inister of a parish,’’ says Bishop Jer- 
r, ‘‘introduce any ceremonies, rites, 
3, though with some seeming piety 


*\, which are not commanded by the 
» \d established by law ; and let these 


sely and usefully explicated to the 
t they may understand the reasons of 
but let there be no more introduced, 
ople be burdened unnecessarily, and 
| divided.’’* 
not to take as your rule and model 
yect. the early Church, nor the primi- 
3; but the Church of England, as she 
lain and obvious cases by her rubric 
, in doubtfu).and undecided ones by 


bject, my brethren, of still deeper 
at any of eur body, though but few, 
cé a desire and longing to. revert, 
ito some of the outward ceremonies, 
evotional formularies of the Church 
hat they should speak disparagingly 
jectfully of our liturgy, and prepare 
nt feelings and warm imaginations 
to the Roman mass-book, by pub- 
| daily use, devotions and homilies 


» authors of that Church, and imbody- 


»w of its superstitions and unscrip- 
nes and practices ; that they should 
|, or justify, under any qualification, 
addresses to saints, a practice which 
oetry and ended in idolatry ; inter- 
r the dead, which our Church, by her 
‘ontinuance of them, has implicitly 
md which tend directly to the notion 


© y; and auricular confession, a prac- 


unknown to the primitive Church, 
nost fearful abuses of that of Rome, 
(ree of unspeakable abominations. 
ubject of concern, that while they 
autious and measured terms against 
> errors of that Church, they should 
n the plain, uncompromising asser- 
nscriptural, or, rather, her anti-scrip- 
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tural character, and spend their lamentations. 
on their own national Church, as sitting apart 
from the mother of churches, and in bondage 
to the powers of this world, rather than upon 
that system of corruption and tyranny which 
drove her from communion with Rome, and 
which is still maintained by Rome in theory, 
and, as far as circumstances will permit, in. 
practice also. , tas 

Again, it is matter of shame and grief to us, 
and of exultation to our adversaries, that while 
such men as Hildebrand and Becket are held up 
to admiration—men who, if they were sincere, 
were yet the authors and abetters of evil, the 
firebrands of discord, and the subverters of civ- 
il government—reproach and censure should 
be cast upon those holy fathers, to whom, un- 
der God, we owe our deliverance from an intol- 
erable yoke—Cranmer, and Ridley, and Jewel; 
as though the occasional errors into which they 
may have fallen, under circumstances of diffi- 
culty which we are wholly unable to appreciate, 
were not a thousand times outweighed by their 
services to the cause of God’s truth and of his. 
Church. 

I am far from approving of those public con- 
troversial discussions which, by exaggerated. 
statements, sure to be made in the heat of the. 
moment, and admitting of easy refutation, tend 
to promote rather than check the growth of 
popery among us. Nor do I think it consistent 
with truth to deny that the Church of Rome is. 
a branch, however corrupt; of the Church cath- 
olic ; or with charity, to speak more strongly in 
condemnation of its faults than the sacred in- 
terests of true religion require ; but I hold it to 
be still more inconsistent with both truth and 
charity to gloss over its deadly errors, and to 
smooth the way for their readmission. 

Let us not scruple to say of that church, not 
for her condemnation, but in our own vindication 
and defence, and for a warning to those who 
are in danger of being deceived by her delusive 
attractions, that she is in a state of schism, if 
not of apostacy ; that she has forsaken the true 
faith, and defiled herself with superstition and 
idolatry. And let us speak all the more plainly, 
seeing that she again employs, as her chosen 
defenders and emissaries, a society of men, 
bound together by a vow to uphold by all meth- 
ods, and at all hazards, not Christianity, but 
popery ; and who, in accordance with that vow,,. 
have framed and earried out a system so hide- 
ous in its principles, so mischievous in its ef- 
fects, that it well deserves to be described as 
having imbodied the very “‘mystery of iniquity.” 

The Church of Rome has added to and de- 
based the apostolical ‘form of sound words ;”” 
has superseded the apostolical succession ; has 
mutilated and corrupted the apostolical commu- 
nion. The character of the Church itself is 
not altered by that of a few, or many, of its in- 
dividual members, whose personal graces and 
virtues at once modify and recommend the prin- 
ciples which they profess. There is scarcely 
any error of doctrine, however extravagant or 
dangerous, which has not been held by some 
persons of unquestioned piety and irreproach- 
able conduct. Against such a church we are 
bound continually to lift up the voice of solemn 
remonstrance ; and, far from being ashamed cf 
the name of Protestant, we ought to show that 

















e and immovable attachment to the 
ic Church, in its constitution, discipline, 
y, privileges, and offices, is perfectly 
le with, or, rather, is itself a practical 
otestation against the errors and cor- 

of the papal Church. 
id surely the duty of so protesting is not to 
st sight of, at a time when that Church is 
lly reasserting its pretensions among us, and 
to look for the speedy return of our 
med church into its maternal bosom. 
rors are not less opposed to Gospel truth 
holiness now, than they were at the time of 
e The doctrines and practices 
endered necessary our separation from 
rch, are still retained by her, unchan- 
itigated, unqualified ; nor are the dif- 
ences between us, in essential matters, less 
at resent moment, than they were in the 
beg ‘Cranmer or of Jewel, of Taylor or of 
li. We are far from presuming to assert 
i the absolute perfectness of our own church; but 
it is not in retracing any of the steps by which 
she has receded from the Church of Rome, that 
she is to be made more perfect ; nor by attempt- 
i ing to remodel her upon the doctrine and disci- 
( pline, not of the primitive Church, but of the 
Church of the fourth or fifth century, infected 
as it was with the remains of Gnostic supersti- 
tion, and the inventions of enthusiastic or am- 

bitious men. 

That we are in some respects impeded and 
trammelled by the nature of our legal connexion 
With the state is true; and this is itself one 
eonsequence which followed from the abuse of 
the papal power before the Reformation ; but 
this imperfection will in no way be remedied 
by the resumption of exploded principles or 
practices; and I cannot help suspecting that 
the desire of reverting to them, with less of im- 
pediment than now exists, is one motive with 
some persons, who are seeking to effect a total 
Separation of the Church from the state. Let 
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us do all that we have at this moment the pow- 
er of doing, as the ministers of that church; 
nay, let us but do all that we are bound to do, 
and we shall then see what farther freedom’of 
action is required. Before we ery out fer a 
reformation of the Church’s laws, let us try the 
effect of those which are in existence, and not 
complain of the insufficiency of her Ordinanees, 
till we have carried into them the spirit which 
is requisite to give them life and efficaey. 

It will not, I think, be denied, that the Church 
of this country, in point of energy, power, and 
usefulness, is, by God’s goodness, at this mo- 
ment progressive ; strange, that at this very 
time complaints should be uttered of her wear- 
ing the chains of an ignoble thraldom, of her 
being compelled to mutter in indistinct accents 
the praises of God, and of her not affording suf- 
ficient scope for the indulgence of devotional 
feelings—that church, in which the seraphic 
piety of Hooker, and Hall, and Taylor, and Her- 
bert, and Ken, and Wilson, felt no deficiency 
nor restraint. 

If, instead of such lamentations, alarming our 
people, and unsettling the minds of our younger 
brethren in the ministry, we would admonish, 
comfort, and encourage one another to be faith- 
ful to our dear mother, and use, in the spirit of 
diligence and love, all the means and appliances 
of good which she places in our hands; setting 
ourselves, as a united band of Christian sol- 
diers, with composed and steadfast resolution. 
to resist the inroads of popery on the one hand, 
and of irregular enthusiasm on the other; if 
we had but grace to realize, in our own lives 
and persons, the plain precepts and directions 
which she has given for our guidance, recom 
mending them by our example to the conscien- 
ces and affections of all men, we should dis- 
cover that there is much less need of alteration 
than is supposed ; and, at all events, we should 
know for a certainty in what direction that al- 
teration should be attempted. . 
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ON EXTENUATION OF THE ERRORS OF ROME, UNDUE EXALTATION OF THE CEREMONIES,’ 
DISPARAGEMENT OF THE REFORMERS AND THE REFORMATION, AND TRACT No. 90. - 


Tuere is a class of publications which has 
attracted almost universal notice, sometimes 
.for praise, but of late more frequently for cen- 
.sure and admonition, from those whose office 
in the Church requires them more especially to 
watch over the purity of our doctrine, and the 
due administration of religious ordinances. To 
these publications the topics to which I have 
just adverted naturally lead me. I know they 
originated in a desire to correct a laxity of 
Opinion, or, rather, a culpable thoughtlessness, 
and a superficial knowledge of divine things, too 
frequent among those who were educated for 
the ministry; and they have brought many 
minds to think seriously, to feel deeply, and to 
reason justly, upon points which, in the last 
age, were either little understood or little re- 
_garded. They have opened sources of informa- 
tion, and excited a spirit of inquiry among 
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theological students, which may be productive 
of much good. In particular, they have dis- 
played in all its fulness and beauty the nature 
of that heavenly institution, the Catholic Church 
of Christ : they have developed the characters 
of Unity, of Sanctity, of Authority, which be- 
long to it; and they have raised an awful sense 
of the mystery of man’s redemption, and of the 
means which the Church is commissioned to 
employ for impressing upon all her members a 
constant veneration and love towards the Re- 
deemer, and for enabling them to make a per- 
sonal application of his merits, to the benefit of : 
their own souls. | 
These are principles, indeed, which have — 
never been absent from the teaching of the 
Church ; but they have been more or less prom- 
inent, and they have had more or less influence, 
according to the temptations and corruptions 
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‘ther, coarsely and rudely handled in| 
» of theological controversy—or, again, 
* ag-amid the formalities of a settled and 


tablishment. 


ais‘last,; however, was the state of our 
». teh, when these publications began, I 
As compared with 
vroeading age, there had sprung up, long 
‘ey appeared, a juster sense of the na- 


‘ means admit. 


duties of the pastoral office, and of the 
| of ordination vows; a growing im- 


-it'in'the performance of public wor- 
. Inthe tone and matter of preaching— 


inly there was spread throughout so- 
more enlightened acquaintance with 
istory, and with the grounds of our 
‘1 from the Church of Rome. 
therefore, with pain and sorrow that 


: vad the early indication of that evil, 


“nost invariably attends the formation 
aust be called a school, or a party in 
“f religion. ‘The points on which they 
sare soon exhausted; and there is a 
unconsciously. perhaps operating, to 
cesh: materials, to multiply the topics 


“ilversion, to exaggerate their impor- 


enlarge the field of action, to work 


“Ings that have once been moved, and 


: them in:some new direction ; till at 
older lessons begin to be slighted or 


‘op, although still infinitely more pregnant 
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ruction, and more momentous. than 


wileh have superseded them in gaining 
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cy of the papal see.* 
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‘ion of the day. 
‘or instance, can'more strikingly dem- 
> +he danger of dwelling upon one point, | 


oy essential, till it acquires an all-absorb- 
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» over the mind, than the case which 
tings acknowledge to have occurred 
‘ir own sphere. A distinguished mem- 


- ofenly joined the Romish Church ; and, 


eady an ordained and officiating priest, 
ee to be ordained anew, simply on 
that he could not reconcile the unity 
‘arch, as answering to its types in the 
unent, except by admitting the su- 
Yet the prodigious 
« $ of that see, in doctrine, in discipline, 


» fane practice, are not only not denied 
_ mer associates, they are set forth in 


ir extravagance and atrocity, and are 
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‘. itted to:be more flagrant now than 


‘church on that account renounced 


is the account Dr. Pusey gives of Mr. 


secession. ‘In studying the types of 
stament, he found the Unity of the Church 
in.a degree in which it is not in this day 
nless the Roman Communion be the 
ead therefore he joined it.” Dr. Pusey 
controvert his reasoning, by showing that 


» »ven more distinctly foretold as a charac- 


‘ the Church than Unity ; and as holiness 


- 1d is, imperfect in the Church of these 


may not Unity?—Pusey’s Letter to the 
of Canterbury, p. 23. Dr. Pusey’s reason- 
conclusive as an argumentum ad hominem, 
+s untouched Mr. Sibthorp’s error, in sup- 
; the Unity of the Church requires or. im- 
vy sense, the subjection of the Church to 
governor; an error, which seems to have 
nain cause of the long acquiescence of 
Christendom in the papal pretensions, 






Again, another writer, who has not glossed 
over the papal corruptions, and'who, moreover, 
justly observes that Rome is worse now: than 
formerly, inasmuch as she has imposed ‘those 
very corruptions as terms of communion, which 
before the Council of Trent were only taught,. 
or tolerated, under her sanction, and’ who de-— 
elares that ‘the pope has no just supremacy. 
over the whole church, yet calls his usurpation: 
the “ Ordinace of God. > Why all this :tender- 
ness for the very centre and core of corruption? — 
Why all this hankering after her ritual and her 
formularies, even if they can be proved not al- 
together anti-scriptural and idolatrous? for it~ 
cannot be denied that they border close upon 
the worst errors, and tend to mislead the igno- 
rant into gross idolatry. 

It is true that in these tracts the falsehoods 
of popery are occasionally held up undisguised 
for rejection, and even for abhorrence. But 
this, so far from being a justification of the tone 
in which at other times her faults-are palliated 
and her pretensions respected, rather strikes 
me as carrying with it a selfcondemning evi- 
dence. If she be guilty to the extent described, 
it is inexcusable to hold communion with her, 
or to court her favour. 

Whatever may be our opinion “of the Apoca- 
lyptic prophecies, as specially directed against 
the Church of Rome, yet if those corruptions 
be inherent in‘her, which they themselves ad- 
mit, surely the spirit of that warning voice, 
“Come out of her, my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sins’ (Rev., xviii., 4), applies 
as forcibly to them:as to any enormities of vice 
and cruelty that have ever prevailed in any seat 
of empire. Can any man believe that the 
curse and the warning relate only to the profli- 
gacy of a Babylon, or of any other great and 
licentious city? and that they are not-applica- 
ble, even in a superior degree, to a power prac- 
tising all this fraud and iniquity in the name of 
our holy Redeemer ? 

To say of such a tyranny that it is “ ordained 
of God,” is arash and irreverent speech.+ The 
mere:possession of power resting on no earthly 
right, does not entitle it to the submission of 
men, as being the ordinance of God; much less 
when divine authority is claimed without a 
shadow of right, and is vindicated by corrupting 
God’s Word, and perverting his best gift to man; 
much less can it be allowed to a Christian to 
throw around it the protection of God’s law. 
For the support of lawful government, we are 
taught that much evil must be quietly endured. 
The evil is the work of the devil, ingrafted upon 
God’s institution. But when the institution it- 
self is evil, when it is originally and entirely a 
profane assumption of God’s name, it is not 
merely the abuse of the power which we regard 
as the act of our spiritual adversary, but the 
very claim and exercise of it is not protected 
from rebellion, like the governments of this 
world, by respect for God’s ordinance ; but it 
becomes a sacred. duty, as part of our allegiance 
to a higher power, to resist. and to abjure it. 

There is, undoubtedly, in these Tracts an ad- 
mission of various corruptions, sanctioned and 





* See Tract. 90, p. 78, + Ibid, 
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enforced by the Romish Church ; but they are 
commonly introduced as a kind of set-off and 
counterpoise to the defects alleged to exist 
among Protestant communions. When, how- 
ever, we examine in detail the matters of com- 
plaint, even as regards Continental churches less 
perfect in their constitution than our own, how 
weak in comparison of Romish corruptions are 
they found to be! The absence of Episcopal 
government, the interruption, lamented often by 
themselves, of Episcopal ordination, the disuse 
of ancient liturgies, the disputes concerning the 
form of administering the Holy Communion, 
much more than any real difference as to its 
nature—these are the sum and substance of de- 
fects, which seem to create a greater aversion 
than all the enormities, which it is-needless 
again to enumerate, of the Romish see—its 
gross superstitions and idolatries, its creature- 
worship, its withholding of the Scriptures, its 
exaltation of the power of the priest, and its 
load of ceremonies; all contrived to rivet that 
power, and to hold its votaries in blind subjec- 
tion. 

Still more, when we examine their strictures 
on what they find wrong or defective in our 
own church, so slight are the points which ‘call 
for animadversion, so little are they involved in 
our own formularies, or even authorized by 
ther, that were we to grant all they seem to 
desire, we should come, indeed, in outward 
show alittle nearer to the Romish Church ; but 
not one particle of Divine truth should ’we re- 
cover that is now lost among us; not one Di- 
vine commandment should we place in a clear- 
er light, or impart to it'a more effective obliga- 
tion than the institutions of our church, if duly 
observed, now provide. 

The most exact observance of the Rubric has 
no virtue in itself, and it may be practised by 
those who will never impart a corresponding 
sense to their congregation, and may even be 
indiscreetly obtruded and magnified, as if, be- 
sides decency and solemnity, it possessed a sa- 
ving merit of its own. 

And this, I fear, will be the effect on many 
minds, if obsolete ceremonies are revived, espe- 
cially such as approximate to those of Rome. 
For where can be the advantage of drawing us 
nearer than we now are in outward observan- 
ces, when, too, it is universally admitted that 
Rome will never draw’ nearer to us? And 
when we consider how much mankind are in- 
fluenced by superficial and merely conventional 
practices, which smooth the way towards a co- 
alition in more important matters, do we not 
risk giving offence to weak minds and put a 
snare in their way, if we appear to attach value 
to what is in its own nature indifferent, merely 
because a church, notoriously corrupt in essen- 
tials, retains it, and sets a value upon it? She 
has attractions enough already, calculated to 
entrap and to mislead simple and unstable 
minds. Why should we add to them?* 

The rule of Christian charity inculeated by 
St. Paul is, not to use our liberty so as to hurt 
another man’s conscience. How weak man- 
kind are apt to be in minute points connected 
with religion, the history of all religious dis- 

* See Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, p. 12, et seq. 
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putes sufficiently proves. To men of the pres-- 
ent day, the agitation caused about matters of 
ceremony, even among powerful and well-in- 
formed minds, during the progress of the Refor- 
mation, is almost inconceivable—the matters in 
dispute being the lawfulness -of clerical vest- 
ments, the use of the signof the Cross in bap- 
tism, and of the’ring in marriage, and others of 
the like unimportant nature, about :which men 
not only fiercely contended, but were even ready 
to lay down their lives. These examples, how- 
ever, are instructive on that very account ;: for 
they teach us to be tender and scrupulous in re- 
gard to the conscience of another; lest what 
we look upon as insignificant, or a mere cere- 
mony, should be the means of misleading the 
judgment or of disturbing the faith of any mem- 
ber of the Church. We ought undoubtedly to 
make great allowance for religious prejudices, 
originating in early education and long use, sup- 
ported, too, by high authority, provided ‘they do- 
not militate against any essential Christian doc- 
trine. When they are not positively hurtful, 
we may leave them to die of themselves, fol- 
lowing the illustrious example set by St. Paul, 
and at length by all the apostles, in reference 
to the Mosaic law. But I cannot think the 
same allowance due to those who have not been 
trained and educated in usages closely allied to 
the corrupt doctrines: we have abjured, and 
which justly excite an apprehension that, if 
solemnly authorized, they may revive the cor- 
ruption together with the kindred cerernony. 
The wisdom and charity of our reformers, i 


“gently weaning the public mined from their false 


religion, cannot be too highly commended. { 
know not whether a more interesting portion. 
of that great historical lesson can be found, than 
the changes made in the liturgy between the 
first and the last years of King Edwart’s reiga. 
They illustrate the principle of whidh I #- 
speaking in a remarkable manner. /But the 
chief inference I would now draw froth tlie ex- 
ample is, that to znvert that order has a teaden- 
cy to undo their work, and to cast a'slur upon 
their holy memory. Many ceremonies whiv's 
they retained would probably be omitted‘if the 
work were begun anew in our own time; and 
certainly the spzrit of their proceeding is op- 
posed to the revival of those which are fallen 
into disuse, merely because they once prevail- 
ed, unless a positive and edifying advantage can 
be shown to arise from them. 

There is, moreover, in the tracts of which 1 
have been'speaking, a tone (I can call it by no 
better name) of indulgence, and even of fond- 
ness, towards the Romish Church, as if some: 
thing of affection or reverence were due from 
us, as from a child to a parent. The use of the 
title “Holy Mother” for the Church, which is 
an affected phrase, not authorized by Scripture 
or by primitive antiquity, had got such a hold 
upon the world during the Middle Ages, that 
any act of disobedience was regarded as impious 
and unnatural. I am concerned to see the 
phrase again employed, even by those who ten- 
der no allegiance to Rome; for it is one of those 
symptoms which inadvertently betray a vestige 
of false opinion, lurking under an apparently 
amiable sentiment. Let us pray for Rome, that 
she may renounce her corruptions ; let us hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to all members 
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So. ~jommaunion who are willing to join us ; 
i is carefully abstain from every appear- 
a disposition to think lightly of her sins. 
e+ rash teachers seem to think it enough, 
ad there to protest against certain popish 
em sutons; but they love to lead their disci- 
owe 4 the very confines of that treacherous 
they encourage a taste and a liking for 
‘spect; they study to make its boundaries 
‘< inet and perceptible, and they seem in- 
©m smoothing the way and affording fa- 

pe passing on from our own side to the 
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*2)3 be not dangerous to the purity of our 
and of the faith which has been estab- 
© »mong us by the blood of martyrs, it is 
© ‘say what is; and if it be reconcilable 
» \t allegiance to which all her ministers 
rer and over pledged themselves, then 

> 2 cleansed our sanctuary in vain. 
\voin, they bid us cherish every rite and cus- 
» nich has what they call a catholic charac- 
‘'ader this abused word lurks a mischiev- 
‘“s"acy, if by it Rome be at all regarded as 
ing with fidelity the universal practice of 
'» © mes. Rome is no criterion of catholi- 
the genuine sense of that term. Asa 
e%, We ought rather to suspect it than to 
it. Her frauds, and impieties, and su- 
» ms, With which she has overloaded 
“nity, far outnumber the pure ordinan- 
* 1 doctrines of the primitive Church, 
» <*> |be has been the means of transmitting 
Vestern branch of it. To Rome, there- 
evidence of what is catholic, when any 
rises, no credit isdue. It is to that no- 
uy of pious, honest, learned, and intrepid 
», ho burst the bonds of Rome, that we 
=. ind when we find that their opinions 
41d by the early fathers of the Church, 
fe carefully compared with and deduced 
BA. wa only ing we want no papal confirm- 








we only inquire whether the ordinances 

» (hsmitted from apostolic times are agree- 

© jhe Scriptures, and we admit their claim 

ix devout acceptance, though still we ven- 

1t to pronounce their indispensable obli- 
1 aS necessary to salvation. 

iis kind are the Sabbatical observance 
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of the Lord’s Day, the practice of infant bap 
tism, the three orders of bishop, priest, anc 
deacon, the ordination by episcopal hands, anc 
a variety of forms which tend to edification ir 
the offices of our Church. 

But I have already detained you too long 
upon these topics. I must compress, within a 
shorter compass than I had originally intended, 
some remarks on the very loose and dangerous 
doctrine maintained by the same authority on 
the subject of subscription to the Articles of our 
Church—articles which, as you well know, are 
not imposed on all its members as terms of 
communion, but are required to be subscribed 
by all its ministers, as a safeguard against er- 
roneous and heretical opinions which have at 
various periods infected the Church, and more 
especially the Church of Rome. - 

To speak of the language of the Articles as 
being capable of two or more senses, and to 
teach that the subscriber may therefore take 
them in his own sense, knowing at the same 
time that the authority which requires his as- 
sent understands them in another, is surely a 
dishonest course—tending to corrupt the con- 
science, and to destroy all confidence between 
man and man. If the subscriber belzeves mere- 
ly that the design of the subscription is different 
from his own opinion, and yet by his act wilful- 
ly defeats it, he not only deceives the party 
who seeks. to ascertain his opinion, but, what 
is still worse, he deceives his own heart; and 
he dares to engage, by means of deceitful pre- 
tences, in the service of Him who is truth it- 
self. 

If, for instance, in subscribing to the Article 
which condemns the Romish doctrine of purga- 
tory, he mentally reserves the right of holding 
that doctrine, provided it differ im some respects 
from the Romish, he betrays, according to my 
judgment, a want of principle, which ought to 
exclude him not only from sacred functions, but 
from. every office of important trust. This is 
the opinion which I have recently avowed to all 
the candidates at my ordination, and I doubt 
not, my reverend brethren, that your own voice 
would join with mine in reprobating such disin- 
genuous subtleties—( Charge to the Clergy of the 
diocess of Llandaff, 1842.) 





In is necessary to observe, that the folegibing’ 
extracts are merely alleged as condemnatory of 
the peculiur doctrines of the Oxford Tract wri- 
ters. Ti is not intended to be denied that most 
of the bishops cited have given these writers 
credit for good intentions, while several have 
bestowed on them high praise for having led us 
back to correcter notions of church principles 
ivan had for some time prevailed, and for having 
raised the standard of ministerial aequirement 
among us. 

Among these, the bishops of Ripon, Oxford, 
Salisbury, and Exeter may be especially men- 
tioned. 

The following are extracts of this character 
frem charges from which quotations are made 
in the body of the work.—LEng. Ed. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


Wratever may have been the errors, wheth- 
er of doctrine or of judgment (and of these I 
am not at present speaking), of which the au- 
thors of the Tracts for the Times have been 
guilty, I will say this for them, that the modera- 
tion and forbearance they have shown under in- 
scits the most, galling and. provoking that can 
be imagined, has been exemplary; and J am 
glad to avail myself of this public opportunity of 
exmessing my admiration of the meek and 
Christian spirit they have invariably shown— 
not rendering railing for railing, and never 
tempted, by the frequent ignorance, and often 
immeasurable inferiority, of many of their ad- 
versaries, to retort upon them. 


That, in spite of their faults, the Tracts fiat 


the Times have, from their commencement, ex- 
e:ted a beneficial influence among us in many 
respects, must, I should think—even their ene- 
mies being their judges—be admitted. Their 
effect even upon those who are not in com- 
mpnion with our church—the Dissenters and 
Romanists—has not been immaterial; and 
within the Church it is impossible to mark the 
revival of Church principles which has taken 
place among us, the increasing desire for unity, 
the increasing sense of the guilt and evils of 
schism, the yearning after that discipline which 
we have se much lost, the more ready and will- 
ing obedience to ecclesiastical authority, the 
eveater arxiety to live by the prayer-book, the 
hotter observation of the fasts and festivals of 


the Cho vck, the mor: decent ministration of, 
and de er reverence for, her sacraments; 
growir.s ts of devotion and self-sacrifive ; 





. Tire Arnerican editor deemed it but simple yas- 





tice to r lish the English edition of this work 
withont ‘ar. ‘on ard as issued by the Rev. Mr. 
gitar" ~c ie oper, however, and it will 
Prevenfunc capt on, ?. «ate, that the eaitor dees 
not (heigl y? ot, vid? csminately, 4! the opinions 
ANG seal Orfauind in the bony. of the work, 


or the “ Appendix” annexed to 1: by the cosaplex. 


APPENDIX* 





ity impossible, I say, to see the e 
their grewth within the last ten’ years, 
acknowledge that, under God,/ the < 
the Tracts have been the hun bh 
of at least bringing.them before 1 
and of exhibiting in their 7 lives ti. 
cal fruits. 
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THE BISHOP OF RIPON. *- sti? 
Iw adverting to the opinions of those amor 
the clergy, who in their writings have advc Gegs 
ted the restoration of ancient forms, it levee 
surely be said, that so far as they earnest, Gall 
upon us to act up to the principles of OWT ¢ urch,. é 
to provide, as much as in us lies, that She ao s 
come in practice what she professes to oe ahi 
theory ; encouraging us to aim more fervently 
and resolutely at that high mark of holiness, 
self-denial, — self-discipline, and alms-giving, 
which she holds forth to our view, and to live 
up to the elevated stancard she sets before us, 
arousing us at the same time to a stricter sens. 
of our accountableness to God, they deserve 
our honour and our thanks : still farther, I be- 
lieve that they have done good service to the 
Church, in bringing forward more prominentl,’ 
some comparatively neglected truths with re- 
gard to the proper standing of the Church her- 
self and her ministers; as well as i 
some who were, perhaps unconscious} 
ed to view the Holv Sacraments a as mere | 
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aD 3% EXETER. , 
‘THe resoit of the vneetorized teaching has, 
I fully teicvs. bem, on te whole, very highly 
useful to tli: cain 2, not oniv of sacred learning, 
but also of true *viigien. Whatever may be the 
clamours with wich these writers are assailed. 
and while I think tha: in seme important par- 
ticulars they have erred ir: doctrine, and that in 
others, both impertent and animportant, they 
have beea injnvieicus in their recommendatiazs 
of practice ; Lserup!2 not <o repeat the avo al. 
which 1 made to you three years ago, oi uy 
own deep sense of the debt which the Church 
owes to them. The candi’ ecciesiastical his- 
torian of the nineteenth century, whatever else- 
he may say of these men, will hereafter point 
to them, as having most largely contributed, by 
their own energy, and by exciting the zeal and 
energy of others, to that revival of a spirii of 
inquiry into the doctrines of the primitive f-- 
thers, inte the constitution of the Church of — 
Christ, id, generally, into matters ci high im- 
portance to the cause of Cospel truth, which 
has spread with a rapidit: wholly uncxampled: 
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The true churchman warned against the errors 
of the time. Edited, with notes, by Henry 
Anthon. New York, Harper, 1843. 
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Opinions of her Bishops on the Dectrines of the Oxford Tract 
Writers, collected, with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Henry 
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